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SOME BASIC PROBLEMS OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


WALTER SULZBACH 


Ew drafts for an improved league 
N of nations turn up almost daily. 
As a rule, they culminate in 
elaborate international constitutions, 
which, according to their originators, 
will do away with future wars, if proper- 
ly adhered to. Unfortunately, constitu- 
tions mean little unless they are backed 
by the right spirit and loyally upheld by 
the majority of the people concerned. 
Recent experience has proved abundant- 
ly that, even within the confines of a 
single country, a democratic constitu- 
tion alone does not insure a working de- 
mocracy. Of the many basic problems 
which any future League of Nations will 
have to face, a few will be analyzed on 
the following pages.’ 


I, THE EQUALITY OF STATES 


In the pre-democratic era all the sov- 
ereign kings and princes considered one 
another as equals. In the same way all 
the member-states of the League of Na- 
tions shared basically the same rights. 
The real influence of the various powers 
varied, of course, according to their mili- 
tary power; and only certain Great 
Powers had permanent seats in the Coun- 


'The author of the present paper intends to 
publish an investigation of all the basic problems of 
a league of nations as a sequel to his book National 
Consciousness (Washington, D.C., 1943). 
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cil. Yet, no nation was entitled to more 
than one vote, and the more important 
decisions had to be accepted unanimous- 
ly. Had it been otherwise, none of the 
smaller countries would have joined the 
League. Only when countries were so 
small that they could hardly be consid- 
ered as independent states was the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘one state, one vote” ignored. 
States like Monaco and San Marino were 
not admitted. 

As applied to individuals, the principle 
of “one man, one vote” is democratic. It 
is different when states are substituted 
for individuals. To give the same rights 
to Costa Rica, with less than 700,000 
people, and to the United States, with 
more than 130 millions, or to Switzer- 
land, with 4 millions, and to Russia, with 
between 150 and 200 millions, is the re- 
verse of a democratic procedure. It is 
also unrealistic. 

An equality of states leads to the ab- 
surdity that, within the framework of 
the league, a state gains influence when 
it breaks up into several states, whereas, 
outside its framework, the bigger states 
are the more powerful. A Germany di- 
vided into four states would have four 
votes as against only one vote for the un- 
divided Reich. Russia would multiply 
its influence through having given each 
of its sixteen member-republics the right 
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to its own foreign policy. And wherever 
a number of small states would be intel- 
ligent enough to merge into a single 
state, their international weight would 
thereby be reduced. The equality of 
states could be tolerated in the League 
of Nations because what really counted 
was the military power of a small num- 
ber of great powers and also because, 
when weighty problems arose, the League 
failed anyway. 

Another method of apportioning votes 
in the league would be on the basis of the 
power of the various states. Such a 
scheme would be even more impracti- 
cable than that of state equality, since 
the aim of every international organiza- 
tion will always be to make international 
policies independent of the law of power. 
Votes according to power would encour- 
age armaments instead of curtailing 
them. The plan would lead to wars if for 
no other reason than to find out which 
countries are really powerful and which 
are not. 

The distribution of votes on the basis 
of population appears to be the most 
reasonable way out of this impasse. How- 
ever, a quick glance does not reveal what 
this involves. 

Granting China, for example, 400 
votes as against 135 for the United 
States and 2 for Uruguay would be a 
way of legalizing the distinction between 
“great” and “small” powers, this time 
on a statistical instead of military basis. 
China and India would outvote every 
other country. In the event that the 
league might be concerned with really 
important problems, such as involve the 
lives of most citizens of the various na- 
tions, this would definitely not work. 
Certain nations would claim that their 
cultures, or their higher standards of liv- 
ing, or their educational progress should 
entitle them to more votes than they had 


been allotted on account of population. It 
may be taken for granted that the Ameri- 
can people would not allow Asiatic na- 
tions to interfere with their dependencies, 
their immigration laws, their tariffs, or 
their foreign loans. 

The significance of this problem can 
best be understood by drawing a com- 
parison with the Constitution of the 
United States, which functions without 
questions of this type being raised. The 
state of New York elects more members 
of the House of Representatives than 
does Montana or Nevada because New 
York has a larger population. This fact 
would lead to a permanent conflict if the 
various states, as such, were represented 
in the House and if the thinly populated 
states would thereby become the victims 
of such states as New York or California. 
Actually, the votes that are cast through- 
out the United States are cast largely 
for the candidates of the two traditional 
political parties, and their origin, as far 
as the several states are concerned, has 
very little significance. It is considered 
important whether the Republicans or 
the Democrats can secure the greater 
vote, but few people care to ask from 
which states they draw their followers. 
The same holds true for the Senate, 
where the distribution of power is re- 
versed, each state, the large and small 
alike, being entitled to two senators. The 
senators, too, are bound by party ties, 
and the majority of the questions that 
come up in the Senate are such as con- 
cern the whole nation. Conflicts between 
states play only a minor role. If it were 
otherwise, the United States Senate 
would long ago have shared the fate of 
the Continental Congresses. 

When people are convinced that they 
are members of the same national com- 
munity and that their interests are basi- 
cally identical, they express their politi- 
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cal desires and opinions through the me- 
dium of nation-wide political parties. 
But when they take the attitude that 
they belong primarily to a nationality 
that is different from the one that rules 
their country, or if they feel more loyalty 
toward their state or canton or province 
or church or occupational group than 
they do toward the whole nation, they 
will vote for such linguistic, regional, 
religious, Or economic parties as stand 
for their special interests. Wherever this 
occurs, democracy cannot work. In any 
future league of nations, as long as the 
delegates represent England, or France, 
or Russia, they will get nowhere. But if 
they should come to represent world- 
wide international parties, it may be 
otherwise. 

History demonstrates that movements 
directed toward the achievement of de- 
mocracy never stop halfway. Once the 
people demand democracy they will, in 
the long run, tolerate neither the veto 
of majority-approved measures by a 
hereditary ruler nor an aristocracy nor 
any qualification of the universal suf- 
frage in favor of persons with a higher 
education or a better-than-average in- 
come. It may safely be predicted that if 
ever a future league of nations should 
adopt population as the basis of voting 
power, there will be no halt until repre- 
sentation by parties eventually replaces 
representation by nations. 


II, IMPERATIVE MANDATE AND 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


The same conclusion as regards politi- 
cal parties emerges when the problem of 
the league is approached from a differ- 
ent point of view. There are two types of 
political parties: the “genuine” and the 
“nongenuine.”” Genuine parties are 
those which are concerned with the good 
of the same social group, even though 
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they have different ideas with respect to 
the ways and means of bringing this good 
about. Thus, the Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats in this country both stand for the 
whole American nation; and the Con- 
servatives and Liberals in England have 
at all times been interested in the good 
of the entire English nation. But before 
Ireland achieved home rule, the Irish 
Nationalists called upon their members 
in the House of Commons to foster Irish 
interests irrespective of England’s inter- 
ests. As compared with the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, the Irish Nationalists 
were a nongenuine party. The same can 
be said of the representatives of the 
Czechs and irredentist Italians in the 
Austrian parliament under the Hapsburg 
monarchy and of the Polish opposition 
party in the German Reichstag before 
the first World War. Only where the in- 
dividual citizens have been so strongly 
integrated that they consider themselves 
as belonging to the same community, do 
genuine parties dominate the political 
scene. 

The delegate to an assembly who must 
follow the instructions of the person or 
the group of persons who appoint him, 
and who thus is not entitled to act ac- 
cording to his own convictions, holds an 
“imperative mandate.” The delegates of 
the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
munities held imperative mandates when 
they attended the assemblies of the me- 
dieval estates from which our modern 
parliaments evolved. The same would 
have been the case with the delegates to 
such parliaments as were advertised in 
some countries between the two world 
wars as being the legislatures of the “cor- 
porative state” to come. Industrialists, 
exporters, farmers, workmen, and con- 
sumers were expected to name their dele- 
gates to the corporative assembly. 

In countries that are ruled by genuine 
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parties, the delegates to the legislative 
assemblies are, as a rule, expected to fol- 
low their own convictions. The same 
holds true for the representatives of non- 
genuine parties where such emerge in a 
democracy. But, wherever the impera- 
tive mandate prevails, we may be sure 
that the delegates to whatever assembly 
there may be represent governments or 
social groups in such a way that they do 
not complement each other like genuine 
political parties and that the community 
from which they are drawn lacks inte- 
gration. 

The delegates to the Assembly and 
Council of the League of Nations were 
bound by the instructions received from 
their respective governments. They 
stood for the interests of their several 
nations. They did not represent politi- 
cal parties as such. 

National consciousness is a reality. 
The feeling for ‘‘humanity” is as yet no 
more than a moral postulate. It is in 
keeping with this distinction that the 
Assembly and the Council of the League 
of Nations at Geneva did not work like 
a parliament. Instead, there were simply 
meetings for statesmen and diplomats. 

The opinion is widespread that there 
are only two ways of coping with a con- 
flict of interests among individuals and 
social groups: either to fight it out or to 
settle it peacefully by discussion and 
compromise; that is, either trial by force, 
which in the case of nations may mean 
war or the round table. Actually, there 
is a third method which is quite common 
even though nothing is settled thereby. 
Assemblies are held in which the partici- 
pants use words as their tools, but, find- 
ing themselves in basic disagreement, 
they are unwilling to compromise. In- 
stead, they obstruct the ‘rules of the 
game” without which there can be no 
democratic procedure. They abuse each 
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other verbally, although they do not 
normally resort to violence. Again, the 
Austrian parliament under the last of the 
Hapsburgs, with its German, Czech, 
Italian, and Polish party groups, serves 
as an example. 

“Nations” are egoistic and unsocial 
groups, far worse in these respects than 
even the late medieval estates. “‘Nations” 
compete for power. Thus, they fight ina 
field where one participant can gain only 
at the expense of some of the others, 
With genuine political parties, there are 
certain ideas in the first place and the or- 
ganization of the party comes second, 
But a state is basically an organization, 
and whatever “ideas” it may represent 
are nothing but an afterthought. 

If a world parliament is to function on 
the basis of discussion and compromise, 
it will have to be operated by genuine in- 
ternational political parties. These would 
cut across the various nations in the 
same way that the Republicans and 
Democrats transcend the forty-eight 
states of the American Union. If the 
delegates to the league of nations hold 
imperative mandates and are pledged to 
power politics (even if only of the de- 
fensive type, as in the case of the smaller 
nations), their meetings may be out- 
wardly polite and pleasant, as they usv- 
ally are among diplomats, while in reali- 
ty they will be nothing like the British 
House of Commons. Rather, they will re- 
semble the sham parliament of old Aus- 
tria, and, like the latter, they will get 
nowhere. 

It is conceivable that there will be in 
the future such international parties as 
the socialists (who have already made 
several starts), the traditionalists, the 
free-enterprisers, etc. But before such 
parties can develop, a number of techni- 
cal problems will have to be solved in 
addition to the basic psychological prob- 
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jem of national consciousness giving way 
to consciousness of the human species. 
The various nations will have to agree on 
the use of some auxiliary international 
language. Otherwise, their delegates, 
even those of the same parties, will be 
unable to confer and discuss with each 
other, except through interpreters. In- 
ternational travel restrictions will have 
to be abolished. The suffrage and the 
methods of election will have to be iden- 
tical in every country. And, last but not 
least, only such countries will be en- 
titled to representation in the league 
as guarantee every political party the 
right of free speech and assembly. In a 
democratic parliament there can be no 
place for representatives who have been 
mandated -by absolutist rulers. It would 
be both impossible and undesirable to 
admit them. A real world parliament will 
have to enforce democracy in every 
country. 

It is, of course, out of the question 
that the United States or Great Britain 
will give as much as a thought to the pos- 
sibility of forcing democratic methods on 
Soviet Russia or Brazil. It follows that 
there is not, at present, the slightest 
chance of seriously improving on the 
League of Nations which was founded at 
Versailles. Many people are aware of 
this unfortunate fact. But it is timely to 
stress it in view of the innumerable well- 
meant proposals for the organization of 
mankind after Germany and Japan have 
been defeated. The authors of these proj- 
ects have one attitude in common: tak- 
ing for granted or even ignoring the most 
significant and at the same time the most 
problematical of the factors that must be 
considered. 


III. UNRESTRICTED SOVEREIGNTY 


| The various constitutions that are be- 
ig suggested for the future league can 
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be divided into two categories, according 
to their treatment of the problem of na- 
tional sovereignty. The more ambitious 
schemes propose to give the league the 
power to interfere with the internal legis- 
lation of the various states in order to at- 
tack the very roots of future threats to 
world peace and also for the sake of solv- 
ing other international problems by 
timely co-operation. The less ambitious 
schemes, in which must be included the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
start with the premise that any curtail- 
ment of the various national sovereign- 
ties is for the time being impossible. 
They pin their hopes on common action 
by the various governments against po- 
tential and actual “aggressors.” 

Only the more ambitious plans show 
promise of actual working. It has not yet 
been proved that any nation is, at pres- 
ent, willing to go to war for any but pure- 
ly “national” reasons—Covenant or no 
Covenant. That is why the historical 
League in only a single case went as far 
as to impose ‘‘sanctions” against an ag- 
gressor—and even then this action was 
taken halfheartedly. But let us assume 
that there will be more genuine determi- 
nation to make the league work after 
this war, and, if this assumption is not 
made, all the efforts on behalf of a lasting 
peace are worthless anyway. It may then 
be taken for granted that if the member- 
nations of the league are willing to fight 
because a certain nation has been at- 
tacked, they must at least be convinced 
that the act of the “aggressor” that has 
started the fighting is the act that really 
matters, or, to put the same thing differ- 
ently, they must be convinced that the 
“aggressor” is solely to blame. However, 
this will not be the international reac- 
tion when the “aggressor” has a real 

grievance and has no legal way to have 
it remedied. If there is nothing the league 
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can do to get a certain wrong righted 
peacefully, the sympathies of its mem- 
ber-nations will be divided whenever a 
nation resorts to violence because it con- 
siders itself wronged. They will be di- 
vided, for instance, in the following cases. 

Without committing any act of ag- 
gression and without transcending the 
limits of its sovereignty, one state may 
follow an economic policy which imperils 
the standard of living of another. The 
exclusion of Serbian hogs from the Hun- 
garian market contributed substantially 
to Serbian nationalism in the years pre- 
ceding the first World War. If there had 
been no ‘‘corridor’’ between East Prus- 
sia and the rest of Germany from 1919 to 
1939, the Vistula Estuary would have 
been entirely in German hands. The 
Vistula was vital for Poland’s export 
trade. It would have been possible for 
Germany to have introduced special 
taxes on Polish shipping and exports, 
thus blackmailing the Poles. A war of 
aggression on the part of the Poles would 
not in such a case have met with univer- 
sal disapproval. It should also be remem- 
bered that though in 1899 the actual 
fighting in the South African war was 
started by the Boers, international sym- 
pathies were with them and not on the 
side of Great Britain. Hitler’s treatment 
of the German Jews was an “internal” 
German affair, as far as international 
law was concerned. But if there had been, 
at that time, a Jewish state able to de- 
clare war on the Nazis, it is inconceiv- 
able that the League would have sided 
with Hitler. 

The political boundaries of every 
country have been determined by wars 
and conquests in the past. They are the 
results of victories and defeats. In pre- 
democratic times dynastic marriages 
were almost the only peaceful method 
for increasing the territory of a state. 
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The Christian Balkan nations lived 
under Turkish rule for centuries as the 
result of defeats suffered in earlier wars, 
As late as 1912, Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Montenegro had to declare war on 
Turkey in order to free millions of their 
compatriots still under the rule of the 
Sultan. Thus, these small states became 
“aggressors.” There was no League of 
Nations at that time. But if the League 
had existed and had been unable (as it 
would have been) to persuade the Turks 
to give up the Balkans voluntarily, no 
international action would ever have 
been taken to maintain the rule of an 
alien Mohammedan despot over millions 
of Christians. The feeling that national 
self-determination should precede his. 
torical rights had also much to do with 
the acquiescence of England and France 
in the transfer of the Sudetenland from 
Czechoslovakia to Germany in 1938. As 
long as colonies are considered to be 
valuable assets, there will also be a cer- 
tain sympathy for countries that have 
no colonies but which claim a share in 
the empires of other nations. Interna- 
tional sentiment is frequently on the 
side of “natural” as against historical 
rights. A league which is powerless to en- 
force “natural” rights by peaceful means 
will not fight against “aggressors” who 
are felt to be such in a formal but not in 
a moral sense. 

This brings up another intricate prob- 
lem. One of the early Greek philosophers 
raised the question: Where does a “heap” 
begin? Two small stones don’t make a 
heap but several thousands of stones do. 
In the same way it may well be asked: 
Where do historical rights begin? The 
regions east of the river Elbe, originally 
inhabited by Slavs, have been German 
since the late Middle Ages. It is, there- 
fore, felt that the Germans have a better 
claim to these regions than to Alsace- 
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Lorraine, which they took from France 
in 1871. But, even so, the Germans will 
point out that the greater part of Alsace 
was annexed by the French only as re- 
cently as the seventeenth century. Hun- 
dreds, but not thousands, of years have 
passed since the Turks occupied Asia 
Minor and the Arabs settled in Pales- 
tine. Some of the territorial changes that 
Soviet Russia may effect after the pres- 
ent war will probably have a slight his- 
torical foundation, while others may be 
interpreted as the restitution of earlier 
historical claims. In a field where even 
the scholars will possibly never agree, 
the masses cannot be expected to judge 
a cause on its merits. The moment prob- 
lems boil down to the question, “‘Where 
does the heap begin?” there is no place 
for intense sympathy, on the one hand, 
and deeply telt indignation, on the other. 
Such cases will leave a league of sovereign 
states divided. But a league with well- 
defined powers of internal interference 
and territorial readjustments, after hav- 
ing secured a decision from an interna- 
tional court and having asked the coun- 
tries involved to accede, may be more 
likely to act against countries which 
deny their co-operation. And this will 
probably be not because right and wrong 
are beyond dispute but because the au- 
thority of the league is at stake. 

Many proposals for a league of na- 
tions have been made during the last few 
centuries. They have been caused in al- 
most every case by the horrors of a big 
war that had involved a number of 
countries and had extended over a peri- 
od of years. At present, when people are 
thinking of war and the suffering it 
brings, they have the two world wars 
in mind; the concept of “aggression” is 
associated with Germany and Japan. 
Few people are concerned with the war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia in the 
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thirties or with the various clashes be- 
tween Britain and Afghanistan. Those 
nations that have started big wars are 
blamed incomparably more on the moral 
side than those nations that have re- 
sorted to small wars. 

Whether a war turns out to be a major 
or a minor conflict is a matter of histori- 
cal circumstances. Major wars have often 
been started by powers which thought 
that they could keep them localized, and 
many minor conflicts might easily have 
turned into Armageddon. It is all a mat- 
ter of degree and, frequently, of histori- 
cal coincidence. 

The South African war (1899-1902) 
was not much more than a protracted 
colonial conflict as far as England was 
concerned, but it might have developed 
into something far greater if Germany 
had intervened on the side of the Boers 
(as was at one time a distinct possibility 
on the part of Kaiser Wilhelm). The 
first World War might have broken out 
a year or two earlier had Austria~-Hun- 
gary and Germany sided with Turkey, 
their ally-to-be of 1914, against the Ser- 
bian, Bulgarian, and Greek “‘aggressors”’ 
in what remained a minor war as long as 
the Great Powers stayed neutral. The 
Austro-Hungarian officials, on the other 
hand, who sent their famous ultimatum 
to Serbia in July, 1914, would have been 
happy if it had led to nothing more than 

a short campaign against Serbia. When 
Kaiser Wilhelm exclaimed, in August, 
1914: “I did not will it,” he spoke the 
truth, for he certainly did not wish his 
country to be involved in a war against 
overwhelming opponents. It may also be 
assumed that Hitler desired in 1939 a 
German victory over Poland, followed 
by some kind of a peaceful arrangement 
with France and England. German im- 
perialists could not easily be refuted, if 
they were to contend that it was not Ger- 
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many’s fault that her last wars became 
world wars and that she would have 
preferred colonial expeditions such as 
the English and the French have engaged 
in for a century with vast territorial 
gains; but that Germany, partly by force 
of circumstances and partly because of 
the resistance of the “have’’ colonial 
powers, was prevented from competing 
in the field of colonial expansion. 

It cannot be expected that a league of 
sovereign nations will mobilize its mili- 
tary forces every time a “small” conflict 
breaks out somewhere. It is much more 
likely that a league of partly sovereign 
states that can interfere with the internal 
policies of its various members will en- 
force the findings of an international 
court against reluctant nations. 

It is often a matter of opinion whether 
a certain war is a “new’’ war or the con- 
tinuation of an old conflict. If the latter 
is the case, it does not necessarily inspire 
the same condemnation. This held true 
in the instance of the Greek invasion of 
Turkish Asia Minor immediately after 
the first World War. The same factor 
may also have something to do with the 
surprising difference in the treatment ac- 
corded to Napoleon, on the one hand, 
and the treatment rightly to be accorded 
to Hitler, on the other. Napoleon was 
continually at war and his armies plun- 
dered every country they invaded; yet, 
he was granted the Kingdom of Elba 
after his first defeat and was allowed 
after Waterloo a relatively unhampered 
life among friends at St. Helena. Even 
so, a whole literature is eager to demon- 
strate that the English authorities should 
have behaved more gentlemanly toward 
their egregious prisoner during the last 
years of his life. No one feels that way 
about Hitler. There are, of course, vari- 
ous reasons for this difference in attitude; 
but one of them may well be the fact that 
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Napoleon rose on the wave of the wars 
of the French Revolution, which he never 
allowed to end; whereas Hitler started 
the second World War himself. 
Summing up, it may be said that, 
whether we like it or not, the “aggres. 
sors” are by no means always condemned 
by the unbiased opinion of the world. 
When a league of sovereign nations is 
unable to coerce its member-states into 
adopting such internal legislation as is 
thought advisable in view of the inter. 
national situation, a number of problems 
are certain to arise. Every nation must 
rely on itself if it cannot rely on the 
league. A nation that holds territory to 
which it is not entitled, as far as the prin- 
ciple of nationality is concerned, may 
yet have a good title to the same area 
from the point of view of its own securi- 
ty. If a functioning league of nations 
could prevent future wars, Britain’s posi- 
tion at Gibralter and Suez might well be 
indefensible, and the same might be true 
of the United States at Panama, or, for 
that matter, France in the Rhineland. 
The situation being what it actually is, 
the imperialism of the democratic na- 
tions makes for peace. And more than 
that: Where the league is a negligible 
factor, a war that is deliberately started 
by a certain nation in order to prevent 
another nation from starting its own war 
of aggression at a later date may be fully 
justified. Today everyone agrees that 
Hitler should have been stopped before 
1939 and that the way to have donc it 
would have been the forceful occupation 
of western Germany. The main reason 
why the majority of the people in France, 
England, and other countries was op- 
posed to such a step was that no one 
could know for certain that Hitler was 
actually planning for war. It is not given 
to man at any time to know for certain 
what is going to happen in the future, 
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SOME BASIC PROBLEMS OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


and if the resort to arms is left to those 
who feel that they are threatened, it is 
hard to make a case against Austria- 
Hungary for having attacked Serbia in 
1914. At that time the Austrian and 
Hungarian leaders were sincerely con- 
vinced that the Serbs and the Russians 
were resolved to destroy the Hapsburg 
empire as soon as the death of the old 
emperor, Francis Joseph, would under- 
mine its artificial stability. As Austria- 
Hungary actually started the war of 
1914, history has no means of recording 
whether the Slavic nations would other- 
wise have started it, while we do know 
Hitler’s record. What matters is that a 
weak league is in a very poor position 
when it reproaches any nation for having 
commenced a war which this nation may 
have considered purely “preventive” in 
purpose. 

Should the various nations be unwill- 
ing to make voluntary concessions in the 
field of international politics such as the 
giving-up of territory they ‘“own’’—and 
they very rarely have been co-operative 
in the past—and should there be no 
peaceful way of coercing them, then the 
actual elimination of future wars on the 
basis of the “outlawing” of war and 
similar understandings between sover- 
eign nations if it should ever work (which 
isunlikely) will mean that the boundaries 
between the several states will be frozen 
as they stand today—that there will be 
no progress in the field of international 
relations and that important chapters of 
world history may be considered closed. 
While every future imperialism will be 
condemned, every past imperialism will 
be condoned and legalized. To believe 
that such a scheme may ever work shows 
a strange ignorance of history as well as 
of human nature. It is neither possible 
nor desirable that the distribution of ter- 
ritories and of the human species should 
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be stabilized at their present status 
quo. 

Right and wrong are qualities. They 
represent the opposite poles of a scale. 
Most people believe that they feel the 
same way in regard to peace and war. 
But in the real world of human actions 
and reactions, black and white are the 
exceptions. Rather, there are innumer- 
able shades and gradual transitions. We 
must face the reality of these transitions 
even if our moral sentiment prefers a 
world of sharply defined contrasts to a 
world of .relativities. The only way to get 
out of this dilemma would seem to be a 
radical curtailment of national sover- 
eignties, so that international decisions, 
even if their intrinsic value may some- 
times be in doubt, will have an interna- 
tional backing when they must be en- 
forced. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


That there should be wars between 
organized human groups is not a law of 
nature. Even the greater number of the 
sovereign states have been at peace with 
each other most of the time. If wars were 
a necessity, any league of nations would 
be a childish venture. As things actually 
stand, a league of nations is unnecessary 
as long as peace prevails; and at the 
same time a league of sovereign states is 
valueless in preventing wars because, as 
long as sovereign states continue with 
their traditional international attitudes, 
they will not improve on their record 
during the years between the two world 
wars. 

Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations 
incorporated three ideas. In the first 
place, its members mutually pledged the 
peaceful settlement of future disputes. 
But international treaties have rarely 
been kept and the Covenant of the 
League was not kept either. Second, 











there was introduced a permanent for- 
um for the discussion of international 
problems. As there was no basic unity 
and no genuine party system, the discus- 
sions of the twenties and thirties led no- 
where. Third, the system of the balance 
of power was not abolished but trans- 
formed. As soon as an “aggressor’’ would 
show up, he should find himself opposed 
—though exactly how remained unde- 
fined—by the collective power of all the 
peace-loving nations. We have seen why 
effective collective action such as sanc- 
tions and wars could be expected only in 
exceptional cases, if at all. 

Even if all the nations of the world 
were to merge into a single state with a 
democratic constitution, the problem 
would not be solved if the national con- 
sciousness of the various groups per- 
sisted. National consciousness aims at 
national sovereignty and prevents the 
formation of world-wide genuine parties. 
After a while the world state would break 
up. It is not the constitutions that mat- 
ter in history but the psychological atti- 
tudes behind the constitutions. To take 
an analogy: It may serve a useful pur- 
pose to break up Germany into several 
states if the Germans can be expected to 
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acquiesce. But if the Germans should 
want their unity back, the partition of 
their country would only lead to new 
trouble. 

The prospects of a working league of 
nations are intimately bound up with the 
future of national consciousness. Only if 
the latter should decline will the outlook 
for the league be bright. Differences in 
religious denominations that were con- 
sidered of paramount importance for 
many centuries have in modern times 
lost their political significance. That the 
same thing may happen to the differ. 
ences between the various nationalities 
is not improbable considering the fact 
that nationality influenced historical 
events very little before the end of the 
eighteenth century. If national con- 
sciousness should go the way of religious 
zeal and intolerance, there may easily 
arise a league of nations with genuine 
political parties. Such a league would be 
able to consider the distribution of votes 
among the various nations a secondary 
problem and could insist on the curtail- 
ment of national sovereignties in the in- 
terest of international peace. 
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COLONIALISM: A REALISTIC APPROACH 


FELIX 


eneration is that of finding pat- 


S. COHEN 


mocracy. It is therefore pertinent for 


Ts: most important task of our hand with expanding freedom and de- 
& 


terns by which men who differ in 
race, religion, and economic outlook may 
live in peace and contribute to each 
other’s prosperity. This task is not essen- 
tially different from that which faced the 
founders of our Republic. 

When Prime Minister Gladstone re- 
ferred to our federal Constitution as “‘the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man,” he uttered a judgment in which, I 
dare say, few of his countrymen have 
ever concurred. Indeed, there have been 
years in our recent history when it would 
have been difficult to find many well- 
informed Americans to acquiesce in 
that valuation. Today, however, there is 
a growing disposition on the part of the 
American people to accept this judgment 
as a typically British understatement. 
Perhaps this is because of the eloquent 
lectures on government by foreign au- 
thorities which have, in recent years, 
contributed to the education of the 
American people. At any rate, the fact is 
that under this Constitution thirteen 
poor and weak states, divided in race, 
religion, and economic outlook, no one of 
them as populous or as powerful as Bul- 
garia or Ecuador, have created the most 
prosperous and the mightiest nation in 
the world, while at the same time the 
civil rights of the citizens of this nation 
have, despite minor setbacks in times of 
hysteria, been progressively enlarged. It 
is doubtful whether the history of the 
world shows another such chapter of ex- 
panding national strength going hand in 


planners of a postwar world who are in- 
terested both in prosperity and in de- 
mocracy to consider what it was that en- 
dowed the Constitution of the United 
States with its peculiar strength as an in- 
strument of intercultural integration. 


I. ON THE REALISM OF THE FOUNDING 
FATHERS 


With some slight trepidation, I ven- 
ture to suggest that a chief source of this 
strength was the profound political real- 
ism, or cynicism, of the people who draft- 
ed and adopted the Constitution of the 
United States, and that what our think- 
ing about postwar colonial problems 
most needs is an effective dose of this 
classical American realism. 

At a time when the science of econom- 
ics was taking form, at the hands of 
Adam Smith, by reason of Smith’s will- 
ingness to begin with the unflattering 
and rather shocking hypothesis that 
men who buy and sell are guided chiefiy 
by motives of private profit rather than 
by conceptions of ‘‘social welfare” or 
“just price,” the American colonists, 
taught in the school of bitter colonial 
experience, were prepared to make a 
similar assumption in the field of politics. 
The basic premises from which their 
political thinking and argument flowed 
were: (a) that human flesh is corrupt- 
ible; (b) that power corrupts; and (c) 
that absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
They therefore set about not to devise 
those forms of government which would 
be most efficient in the hands of good 
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rulers, but rather to fashion those forms 
which would be most cumbersome and 
inefficient in the hands of bad rulers. The 
discrepancies between these two objec- 
tives are of the utmost importance. For 
it may well be that the form of govern- 
ment which is most efficient in the hands 
of tyrants—probably an executive dic- 
tatorship—is also the most efficient form 
of government that can be wielded by a 
wise and benevolent ruler. On the other 
hand, a cumbersome system of checks 
and balances, which has hamstrung some 
of the noblest efforts of the few truly 
great statesmen this country has pro- 
duced, has also contributed mightily 
to the preservation of our democracy 
through long periods of bad or mediocre 
political leadership. Except for the years 
of Lincoln, this country did not have a 
single president of outstanding stature 
during the forty-eight-year period be- 
tween the administrations of Jackson and 
Cleveland, and yet this was a period of 
sustained national growth and growing 
prosperity. 

The difference between these two ap- 
proaches to the problems of government 
has been much obscured by recent cur- 
rents in our legal and political thinking, 
but it remains, I think, of fundamental 
importance. In Europe, from Plato to 
Machiavelli, and from Machiavelli to 
Stalin, the central problem of political 
thought has always been: What form of 
government is suited to the highest form 
of society? What form will best aid a 
great and wise ruler to rule greatly and 
wisely? This is the approach which many 
gifted immigrants to these shores, from 
Hamilton, with his ideal of “government 
by the rich, the well-born, and the able,” 
to Schurz, with his ideal of “government 
by civil service,” and from Schurz to 
Frankfurter, with his gospel of “gov- 
ernment by experts,” have tried to in- 
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stil into our body politic. Foreign ob- 
servers from Bryce to Shaw and Laski 
have with rare unanimity criticized our 
Constitution as a “conspiracy against 
government,” criticized our government 
as hopelessly inefficient, and pointed out 
that it was almost impossible for a great 
American president, governor, or mayor 
to effectuate great reforms, except 
through the intervention of an unusual 
streak of luck. In recent decades a grow- 
ing school of political science, dedicated 
to the ideal of “good government” and 
dominated by Professor John W. Bur- 
gess, Professor Ernst Freund, and other 
graduates of the University of Berlin, 
has maintained that only by conferring 
increasing powers upon executive or ad- 
ministrative agencies of government can 
we hope to eliminate stupidity, corrup- 
tion, and inefficiency from the political 
scene. Under the influence of these doc- 
trines American intellectuals have in re- 
cent years taken upon themselves what 
used to be the exclusive role of reaction- 
ary and anti-democratic elements, name- 
ly, the task of disparaging and ridiculing 
the legislative branch of government in 
order to uphold centralization of power 
and of responsibility in the executive. 

There is undoubtedly a large measure 
of truth in all these criticisms of our tra- 
ditional instruments of government, but 
what all these critics forget is that Amer- 
icans (at least those who have not studied 
at the University of Berlin) have gener- 
ally been more interested in avoiding the 
worst government than in achieving the 
best and have always been willing to get 
along with a government of checks and 
balances, bicameral legislatures, divided 
responsibilities, inalienable rights, lim- 
ited authority, and red tape, thinking 
the sacrifice of a possible heavenly rule 
on earth more than compensated by the 
insurance against political tyranny which 
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these complexities and entanglements 
afford. 

At the point where it becomes neces- 
sary to weigh the possibility of good gov- 
ernment against the possibility of evil, 
an estimate of human nature becomes a 
basic determinant in our political judg- 
ment. If you think that elected rulers 
and their chosen appointees are likely to 
be good and wise, you will vote in favor 
of giving them a larger measure of power, 
and if you think that they are likely to be 
corruptible, you will vote to give them a 
lesser measure of that which corrupts. 
Wisely or foolishly (wisely, I think), the 
founders of our nation took a rather pes- 
simistic or cynical view of the behavior of 
men in political office. Taking this view 
they bent their energies to fashioning in- 
struments of government least likely to 
do harm rather than instruments most 
perfectly adapted to the doing of good. I 
think that an objective appraisal of the 
results compels the conclusion that their 
efforts were reasonably successful. 


II. THE IDEALISM OF COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

The thinking of civilized men on the 
subject of colonial relations has long 
been dominated by the ideal of expert 
administration of the affairs of backward 
peoples. Like most dominant ideas, this 
thought has about it an aura of self- 
evidence, and it is generally assumed 
that no rational alternative view of 
colonial relations is possible. The force 
of an idea like this is found not in the 
frequency with which it is proclaimed— 
for we seldom bother to enunciate that 
which no one challenges—or even in the 
terminology of “protectorate,” ‘en- 
comienda,” “trust,” and ‘mandate,’ 
which are the offspring of this idea, but 
rather in the fact that the ideal furnishes 
the unspoken framework for an extensive 





universe of discourse. When men dis- 
agree on the merits of a particular colo- 
nial relationship or institution or official, 
they are likely to appeal to different 
standards of administrative competence 
or to disagree in their appraisal of how 
closely a particular administration has 
approached an agreed standard. That 
which all parties commonly assume in 
this field of inquiry and controversy, 
the framework of their agreements and 
disagreements, is the value of govern- 
ment by experts. So far as I am aware, 
all the studies that have been made by 
investigators in the field of colonial re- 
lations have been directed to the prob- 
lem of how a good and wise “mother- 
country” (presumably that of the in- 
vestigator) may wisely and benevolently 
rule a dependent people.’ 


t Typical are the views expressed in A. H. Snow, 
The Administration of Dependencies (1902): ‘“The 
general principles upon which the Council should be 
constituted are, it would seem, first, that it should 
always contain persons expert in the general art of 
government, persons expert in the science of the 
administration of dependencies and persons actu- 
ally familiar with local circumstances and conditions 
in the dependencies, and second, that it should be 
so constituted as to be removed as far as possible 
from the influence of party politics” (p. 589). 


“The only alternative which can justly be ap- 
plied when popular government is impossible is, as 
has been seen, expert government” (p. 595). 


“.... Government of widely extended and 
scattered lands and populations through repre- 
sentative institutions is not to be the ultimate sub- 
stitute for the administration of dependencies by 
Imperial States. On the contrary, administration of 
dependencies by Imperial States is the final and 
permanent substitute for representative Govern- 
ment, wherever Government must, in the nature 
of things, extend itself beyond the limits of lands 
occupied by a homogeneous population capable of 
self-government. .... 

“A State can have no higher ideal than to perform 
well its obligations as the Imperial State of a Federal 
Empire. To be at once both a Judge and a Ruler is 
to occupy the most exalted position conceivable, 
and, in its possibilities of territorial extent, the 
Federal Empire has no limits. The Imperial State 
in such an Empire may judge and control and equal- 
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I venture to think that the limitations 
of this idealistic view in the field of colo- 
nial affairs and intercultural relations 
generally can be illuminated somewhat 
by considering the history of a parallel 
idea in the field of our domestic politics. 
It is no far cry from the doctrine of gov- 
ernment by experts in colonial posses- 
sions to the idea of government by ex- 
perts in our domestic political affairs. It 
is scarcely a coincidence, I think, that 
the tradition of federalism, of rule by 
“the rich, the well-born and the able,” 
was introduced into the politics of our 
nation by a scion of the white ruling 
class of the British West Indies, Alex- 
ander Hamilton. It is hard to see why 
wealth, race, and ability, if pertinent to 
the government of the British West In- 
dies, should not be equally pertinent to 
the government of the United States. At 
least so Hamilton thought, and if we are 
tempted to dismiss his view as a product 
of class snobbery in its emphasis upon 
wealth and ancestry, it is only fair to rec- 
ognize, as Hamilton did, that, whether 
we like it or not, the rich and the well- 
born are, in our age as in his, more likely 
to have adequate education and experi- 
ence in affairs of government than those 
who are neither rich nor well-born. What 
Hamilton really stands for, in our politi- 
cal history, then, is expert government. 
This puts the opponents of Hamilton in 
the position of defending inexpert gov- 
ernment. And I think it clear that their 
defense of inexpert government, which 
has become classic in our national politi- 


ize between States the most remote possible from 
each other and the most diverse possible in their 
languages, traditions, and interests. Its action, 
always intelligent and judicious, and never going 
beyond the necessity of each case, is inevitably 
beneficial and makes for peace and for that better 
understanding between men under all circumstances 
and conditions which is the basis of goodwill’ 
(pp. 602-3). 
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cal thought, is as applicable to colonial 
as to domestic affairs. 

The classical opponent of Hamilton’s 
principles, Thomas Jefferson, summa- 
rized his view of government in a mes- 
sage of advice to the Cherokee Indians, 
who were, in 1808, seeking to establish 
an elective form of government. “The 
fool has as great a right to express his 
opinion by vote as the wise, because he 
is equally free and equally master of him- 
self.’’ Contrast the works of Carl Schurz, 
who, as secretary of the interior, did 
more than any other secretary to destroy 
Indian self-government and substitute 
“government by experts”: “The Great 
Father is a very wise man. He knows 
everything. If there is anything wrong 
with your agent, he will know it before 
either you or I know it.’” 

Here is the essence of the difference 
between the Jeffersonian and Hamil- 
tonian approaches to the problem of 
government. If government were chiefly 
a matter of wisdom, or technique, or 
efficiency, there would be no gainsaying 
the argument that governmental power 
should be given to those most capable to 
exercise it. Once grant that in colonial 
affairs the interests of the governed and 
the governors are identical, and there is 
no escape from the conclusion that power 
should rest in expert hands. But Jeffer- 
son’s greatness, and the strength of the 
government which he helped to build, lay 
in the clear recognition that government 
is not chiefly a matter of wisdom, tech- 
nique, or efficiency but is, above all, a 
matter of right; that right depends upon 
human purposes; that human purposes 
are basically diverse; and that govern- 
mental power inevitably creates in its 
holders aspirations that conflict with 
those of the rest of society. 

2 Julia B. McGillycuddy, McGillycuddy, Agent 
(1941), p. 1406. 
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These realistic or cynical assumptions 
can, I think, throw a new light on some 
of the old problems of colonial adminis- 
tration. 


Ill. THE REALISTIC APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM OF COLONIALISM 


To apply to the problems of colonial 
affairs, and to intercultural relations 
generally, the assumptions made by the 
authors of the federal Constitution, we 
must approach our problem with the as- 
sumption that consciously or uncon- 
sciously those who rule a “‘dependent”’ 
people will generally pay more attention 
to their own interests and advantages 
than to those of the people they rule and 
that they will place a larger estimate on 
the value of their contributions to the 
civilization of their ‘‘wards” than will 
the “wards” and at the same time will 
probably place a lesser valuation upon 
the material and spiritual returns which 
they receive than would be put upon 
these same commodities by the giver. 
Let us assume further that those who ad- 
minister the affairs of people whom they 
regard as “inferior” will become enam- 
ored of the power they wield (if, indeed, 
they were not so enamored when they 
assumed office and responsibility) and 
will be loath to relinquish such power at 
any time. I believe that a good deal of 
factual evidence could be brought to bear 
in support of the accuracy of these as- 
sumptions. But, without attempting to 
prove this belief, let me offer it as a hy- 
pothesis to be tested in terms of the impli- 
cations which we can draw from it in the 
analysis of contemporary colonial prob- 
lems. These implications, I believe, will 
have an important bearing upon the 
issues of whether, in any given situation, 
a colonial relationship should be estab- 
lished or, having been established, should 
be abandoned, as well as upon the fur- 
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ther question of how colonial institu- 
tions ought to be shaped and admin- 
istered. 

Colonial status is commonly justified 
today as a temporary institution de- 
signed to give way, in the long run, either 
to independence or to assimilation. The 
only difficulty with this theory is that, as 
John Maynard Keynes has observed, in 
the long run we are all dead. Certainly 
the process of terminating a colonial 
status in an orderly nonviolent manner 
is one of the most difficult of political 
operations. 

The traditional approach to issues 
relating to the disestablishment of colo- 
nial status has been that the ‘‘expert”’ in 
the case, that is, the governing power, 
should make such decisions. This posi- 
tion runs into the difficulty that ruling 
powers seldom if ever voluntarily abdi- 
cate their power. The argument for the 
retention of authority will vary, from 
time to time, but the conclusion remains 
the same. The position taken by the 
holders of power is most commonly 
supported by means of four standard 
arguments. 

1. If a great power is making a finan- 
cial profit from its administration of a 
dependency, this proves that the admin- 
istration is successful and should not be 
disturbed.’ Per contra, if it is suffering 
a loss, this is the clearest possible dem- 
onstration of the unselfishness of its ad- 

ministration, of the need for its continu- 


3 “The official British colonial report is based 
upon the tacit assumption that growing revenues 
and exports are certain indices of the well-being of 
colonial society and of the well-doing of colonial 
government, complacently ignoring such matters 
as standards of living and the crushing out of the 
right of men to rise to place and power in their own 
society. A colonial revolt is put down?—Good! Now 
the orderly processes of government can proceed. 
In the face of such attitudes only constant vigilance 
can guard the independence of the mind and judg- 
ment” (Rupert Emerson, J/alaysia [1937], p. 467). 
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ance, and of the distress that would fol- 
low upon its interruption. 

2. If a dependent people has made 
progress, economically or culturally, 
under a given form of administration, 
nothing should be done to interrupt 
that progress. Per contra, if progress has 
not been made, this must be explained 
by the fact that the form of administra- 
tion in effect has not been continued long 
enough to achieve its purpose. 

3. If within a given area different 
native groups seriously disagree with 
each other, this demonstrates that they 
are not ripe for self-government, which 
could only bring chaos and civil strife. 
Per contra, if they do not have serious 
internal dissensions, they must be either 
totalitarian at heart or politically im- 
mature and, in either case, cannot be in- 
trusted with the responsibilities of self- 
rule. 

4. If a native group subsists on a low 
standard of income, it is plain that ad- 
ministration by a civilized country is 
needed to raise the standard of living. 
Per contra, if a native group seeks to de- 
rive a large income from its control of 
peculiar resources or strategic areas, ad- 
ministration by a civilized country is 
justified to prevent extortion. (How 
much financial aid would the natives of 
the Congo need if they received the fair 
value of the radium and rubber taken 
from their land, or the natives of South 
Africa, if their title to the Kimberley 
diamond mines were recognized?# And 


4“The Act of Berlin of February 26, 1885, laid 
down certain useful rules (Articles XXXIV and 
XXXV) as to the assumption of a protectorate 
over territories on the coast of the African Conti- 
nent and the conditions of occupation. These rules 
relate only to the rights of parties to the Act; they 
are silent as to the rights of the indigenous popula- 
tion in the land. It did not condemn the doctrine 
that such land if not occupied by a civilized state 
was ves nullius, or prescribe the conditions upon 
which treaties relating to such land should be 
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who, to this day, dreams that civilized 
nations should pay to the natives of 
Java or Brazil what rubber is worth to 
civilized man?) 

All the foregoing considerations indi- 
cate that no nation can be an impartial 
judge of its own administration of colo- 
nial affairs. Objective judgment may 
possibly be secured from the natives con- 
cerned, for, as Aristotle long ago pointed 
out, one does not have to be a master of 
cooking to pass on the merits of a meal, 
Other alternative sources of objective 
judgment are no doubt available. For 
example, following the precept of Jesus, 
those nations that are themselves with- 
out colonies might be expected to render 
fair judgment on the adequacy of other 
nations’ colonial arrangements. Or, con- 
ceivably, an international agency might 
be established in such a manner as to be 
capable of rendering impartial judgments 
on these questions. 

Returning to our principle of political 
realism, we may observe that not only 
in determining the existence or abandon- 
ment of colonial status but also in actual- 
ly carrying out a pledge of freedom, the 
power of government is a corrupting 
force. 

In the first place, it is clear that any 
pledge or agreement depends for its 
validity upon the continued existence of 
the parties. To the extent, however, that 
any dependency relationship which has 
been assumed by agreement tends to 
destroy the autonomy of one of the con- 
tracting parties, it renders the original 
pledge or agreement unenforcible and 
illusory. This is why so often the treaties 
and agreements out of which colonial 


recognized. A proposal to that effect by Mr. Kasson, 
the representative of the United States, was put 
forward but rejected” (Sir John Macdonnell, 
“International Law and Subject Races” in G. 
Spiller, Inter-racial Problems [1911], pp. 398, 497): 
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relationships emerge come eventually 
to be viewed by later colonial adminis- 
trators as merely anachronistic impedi- 
ments to efficient administration, im- 
pediments which must be wiped out in 
the name of progress.’ It follows, then, 
that no agreement between a stronger 
and a weaker party can be of any perma- 
nent significance unless it guarantees the 
continued existence and autonomy of the 
latter. 

Assuming that an obligation looking 
toward increased self-government has 
been assumed, and has not been repudi- 
ated, there remains the problem of how 
it can be enforced—which history shows 
to be a problem of the utmost difficulty. 
Where, within a framework of colonial 
administration, an over-all commitment 
to local self-government has been made 
by the political arm of the governing 
power, each functional branch of the 
colonial service may reasonably be ex- 
pected forthwith, to the best of its abil- 


5 “The major objection to the older type of treaty 
was that it tied the hands of the central government 
far too tightly and interposed barriers to its uni- 
form regulation of matters throughout the whole of 
the Indies which could only be removed through a 
series of cumbrous negotiations with each of the 
States” (Emerson, op. cit., p. 449). 

In the United States a similar attitude has ap- 
peared from time to time. In 1862 Secretary of 
the Interior Caleb B. Smith criticized the policy 
of making treaties with Indians and advised Con- 
gress: “Instead of being treated as independent 
nations they should be regarded as wards of the 
government, entitled to its fostering care and pro- 
tection” (Handbook of Federal Indian Law, p. 16). 
In 1872, arguments concerning national honor were 
met by the blunt retort of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Walker: ‘There is no question of national 
dignity, be it remembered, involved in the treat- 
ment of savages by a civilized power. With wild men, 
as with wild beasts, the question whether in a given 
situation one shall fight, coax, or run, is a question 
merely of what is easiest and safest” (zbid., p. 19). 
Fortunately, the Congress and the courts have 
taken a more responsible view of our treaty obliga- 
tions, as is attested by the recovery in the last 
decade of more than twenty million dollars by Indian 
tribes on account of broken treaties. 
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ity, to obstruct the execution of such a 
policy. Each service is naturally likely 
to take the position: Self-government 
should be encouraged in general but not 
in the particular field of education, 
health, forestry, mining, agriculture, 
commerce, industry, banking, or police 
administration with which the particular 
colonial agency, bureau, or office is con- 
cerned, since these are, after all, techni- 
cal matters requiring long training and 
expertise, on which it would be ruinous 
to introduce incompetent personnel, na- 
tive factionalism, tribal politics, etc. 
Since each technical service has little to 
say, ordinarily, about self-government in 
general but a great deal to say about the 
transfer of its own powers, the net effect 
of this attitude is to obstruct all attempts 
by central authority to aid in the growth 
of native self-government, no matter how 
sincerely the latter end is _ sought. 

From this one may deduce that the 
carrying-out of a decision to relinquish 
power cannot safely be left to the wielder 
of such power. 

Perhaps the most practical safeguard 
against the indefinite expansion of serv- 
ices to a point where the servant be- 
comes the master and self-government 
disappears is the establishment of defi- 
nite time tables for the limitation and 
final relinquishment of supervisory pow- 
ers. American experience with Cuba and 
the Philippines illustrates the possibility 
of meaningful agreements the force of 
which even the most expert adversely 
affected administrators have ultimately 
accepted. The establishment of such a 
time table is the first token of good faith 
in colonial relations, as the adherence to 
such a schedule is the surest foundation 
of continued mutual trust.° 


6 See the dialogue between Gandhi and Carlos 
Romulo, reported in Romulo, Mother America 
(1943), pp. 116-17. 
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The special bias of the colonial ad- 
ministrator affects the character of colo- 
nial administration generally, no less 
than it affects judgments as to the estab- 
lishment and discontinuance of colonial 
relations. Generally speaking, a colonial 
administration, whatever else it may do, 
will tend to act along lines that promote 
the aggrandizement of (a) itself and (0) 
the government of which it is a part. 

The glorification of expert colonial 
administration by expert colonial ad- 
ministrators is a natural occupational 
disease. For one thing, any occupation 
inevitably tends to build up a system of 
values in which it occupies a role of cen- 
tral importance. This is particularly 
true of governmental occupations and is 
daily exemplified in the attitudes of 
judges toward lawyers and litigants, of 
military officers toward civilians, and of 
governmental administrators or “bureau- 
crats” toward those who depend upon 
their decisions. In all these relationships 
the public servant tends to act as a mas- 
ter, treating his employers as inferiors. 
This attitude is somewhat checked, on 
the domestic scene, by the social inter- 
dependence and intermixture of rulers 
and ruled. Every judge was once a law- 
yer and remains a potential litigant, but 
few experts on native administration 
were ever natives subject to expert ad- 
ministration or ever expect to be. Mili- 
tary officers and civilian “bureaucrats” 
depend for their emoluments and sup- 
plies upon a lay public and its lay repre- 
sentatives. But in a colonial atmosphere 
these great solvents of institutionalized 

snobbery do not ordinarily operate. 
Without interdependence and intermix- 
ture there is no natural check upon the 
tendency inherent in all institutions, as 
in all animals, to live and grow by de- 
vouring some part of the environment. 
What we call “the drive to amplify 
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jurisdiction” is but a manifestation of the 
impulse of every living thing toward 
self-aggrandizement. It is not a Macchia. 
vellian trait of sophisticated and power. 
hungry politicians but a perfectly natural 
by-product of human effort. Successive 
officials may be dominated by the most 
diverse objectives, selfish and unselfish: 
but, while these objectives may cancel 
out, that which is a common incident to 
all these objectives creates a pattern of 
cumulative growth almost as irresistible 
as the growth of coral reef. I think, for 
example, of an Indian reservation in 
Montana where one superintendent, who 
devoted great energies to setting up his 
charges in the cattle business, was fol- 
lowed by another who, equally devoted 
to the well-being of his charges, insisted 
on liquidating cattle enterprises and 
promoting sheep-raising, while a third 
superintendent insisted on plowing up 
the prairie sod in order to make wheat 
farmers of his charges. (The fourth was 
an ardent cattleman and presumably 
started a new cycle.) Each of these 
superintendents, in order to carry out 
perfectly unselfish objectives, had to in- 
sist on (a) larger appropriations, (8) 
more extensive credit controls, (c) great- 
er authority over his staff, and (d) 
greater power over obstructive or re- 
calcitrant Indians. These, then, were the 
jurisdictional constants that determined 
the development of the office, while the 
specific conscious objectives all canceled 
each other out. 

Where racial or class distinctions are 
part of the colonial picture, self-aggran- 
dizement, personal or institutional, is fed 
by the myths of racial or class superior- 
ity.? Those who are too wise, too modest, 

7“Tn 1858, after the Indian mutiny and at a 
time when the Straits Settlements were still ad- 
ministered as a part of the Indian Empire, Queen 


Victoria issued the famous—and habitually ignored 
—Proclamation in which it was laid down that ‘so 
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or too timid to assert boldly their own 
personal greatness may without censure 
dilate upon the greatness of the class or 
race to which they belong. Where edu- 
cational or linguistic distinctions appear, 
the colonial administrator may develop 
a protective contempt for, or ignorance 
of, the judgments passed on his labors by 
those in whose service he is supposed to 
be laboring. If, by chance, a member of 
the administrator’s own class or race 
intervenes to voice a critical judgment 
or protest on behalf of the native popula- 
tion, the critic is likely to be denounced 
or ignored as a “grafter,” “paid agita- 
tor,” or ‘‘crank”—a “grafter” if he re- 
ceives a material reward from the na- 
tives, a “paid agitator” if he receives a 
reward from some other source, and a 
“crank” if he receives no material re- 
ward at all. The patterns of colonial ad- 
ministration contain many effective de- 


far as may be Our subjects of whatever race or 
creed be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in Our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability and integrity 
duly to discharge.’ The official and time-honored 
interpretation of this Proclamation is to be found 
in the statement of the conditions for admission 
to the Malayan Civil Service: ‘Candidates must be 
natural-born British subjects of pure European 
descent on both sides,’ the latter phrase having 
been added after a misguided Eurasian attempted 
in 1904 to pass himself off as a natural-born British 
subject to the dismay of those in whose hands lay 
the practical task of overriding Victoria s liberalism. 
The British have always taken an exalted view of 
their trusteeship and made amply sure that neither 
in the Colony nor in the mainland States should 
their wards of any race rise to positions in which 
they might effectively share in the responsibilities 
of government. 

“In Malaya as elsewhere in the dependent world 
the denial of political advancement has regularly 
been justified by the imperial rulers on the ground 
of the general backwardness, ignorance, and illiter- 
acy of the subject peoples; but such a plea can be 
accepted only if the imperial government is in a 
position to demonstrate that it is throwing its full 
energies into the task of education. That this is not 
the case in either Malaya or the Netherlands Indies 
is too obvious to require any elaborate statement”’ 
(Emerson, of. cit., pp. 513, 514, 515, 516). 
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vices for reducing the efficacy of such 
champions of the underdog.® 

The cultivation of distinctions be- 
tween the governing class and the gov- 
erned is a widespread element in the 
mores of colonialism. The marks of pe- 
culiarity which distinguish the self- 
styled superior race in a native environ- 
ment (e.g., formal European attire and 
avoidance of local foodstuffs) are likely 
to be officially cherished as badges of 
dignity.’ Thus the cost of living of colo- 


8 Cf. Worcester v. Georgia, 6 Pet. 515, for an 
account of how the state of Georgia treated mission- 
aries who sought to defend Indian rights. And com- 
pare the treatment meted out to Fra Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, ‘‘Defender of the Indians” and bishop 
of Chiapas, by the annoyed landowners of his dio- 
cese. Before John Collier became Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, he was excluded from Indian reserva- 
tions, on occasion, when he attempted to aid in the 
defense of Indian rights, under the authority of an 
old statute (25 U.S.C. 222), since repealed, authoriz- 
ing the removal from any Indian reservation of any 
person whose presence might, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, be “detrimental’’ 
to “the welfare of the Indians.’’ Of the Netherlands 
East Indies, Rupert Emerson writes: ““The Gover- 
nor-General retains (Article 18) the exclusive right 
to prohibit persons regarded as threatening the 
public peace and order from remaining in any State 
or to assign to such persons a definite place of resi- 
dence outside the State” (op. cit., p. 453). Of British 
Malaysia the same writer declares: 

“Dating back for some three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the heart of the Banishment Ordinance as it 
now reads in the Straits is contained in the following 
statement: ‘Whenever it appears to the Governor 
in Council, after such inquiry as he deems necessary, 
that the removal from the Colony of any person, 
not being a natural-born subject of His Majesty, is 
conducive to the public good, the Governor in 
Council may issue an order banishing such person 
from the Colony for such period and generally in 
such manner as to the Governor in Council seems 
expedient.’ In the Malay States equally broad 
statutes have been adopted, empowering the ruler, 
when called upon by the Resident or Adviser, to 
rid the State of any person whose presence is re- 
garded as undesirable. Since these provisions are 
hedged about with virtually no formal safeguards 
and appeals to the courts are ruled out, the sweeping 
character of the powers thus conferred is obvious” 
(ibid., p. 508). 


9The British Colonial officer in Africa who 
dresses for dinner with himself has come to symbolize 








nial service employees is often raised to a 
point where only the very wealthy or 
very irresponsible can afford colonial ca- 
reers, and the gulf between governed and 
governors is artificially widened, while, 
at the same time and by the same token, 
the possible economic and spiritual con- 
tributions of the native culture to Eu- 
roropean civilization are systematically 
undervalued. For decades many Eu- 
peans in this country tried with little 
success and much starvation to main- 
tain European customs in agriculture as 
in other aspects of life; prosperity came 
to those groups that had enough cultural 
resilience to accept the Indian agricul- 
tural patterns built around corn, beans, 
potatoes, tobacco, and cotton." 

No discussion of the mores of colonial 
administrators would be complete with- 
out reference to the quaint idea of self- 
government which is so perennially pop- 
ular in colonial office circles, the idea, 
namely, that vesting power in a group of 
natives selected by the colonial adminis- 
trator is equivalent to self-government. 
This attitude, which, perhaps more than 
anything else, made the Cripps mission 
to India so futile a performance, is the 
source of what is called “company union- 
ism” in industrial relations and ‘“‘indi- 





this attitude. Stefansson speaks of Americans in 
Alaska who boast that they never eat salmon or 
reindeer meat, the two staple sources of animal food 
in the Territory, and who insist on spending out- 
landish sums to build log homes in treeless areas and 
brick homes in wooded areas, in order to demon- 
strate that they have not “gone native.”’ Poor and 
ignorant natives can hardly be blamed for imputing 
hypocrisy to colonial officials who call themselves 
“public servants” but live in masters’ rather than 
servants’ quarters. 


10 For accounts of the long-continued resistance 
to such basic contributions of the American Indian 
to modern life as tobacco and potatoes, see Arturo 
Castiglioni, “The Introduction of Tobacco in 
Europe,” Ciba symposia, IV (1943), 1436; W. E. 
Safford, ““The Potato of Romance and Reality,” 
Journal of Heredity, XVI, 113, 175, 217, 219-23. 
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rect administration” in colonial affairs." 
It is a typical example of what logicians 
call the genetic fallacy to suppose that 
the nature of a man’s political responsi- 
bilities is in any way determined by his 
racial origins. To a realist it is plain that 
a white man employed by Zulus and re- 
sponsible to Zulus is an instrument of 
Zulu government, while a dozen Zuly 
princes picked by a British official and 
removable by that official are instru- 
ments of British, not Zulu, sovereignty, 

Cynicism, however, must not be one- 
sided. The diseases of colonialism are not 
limited to those who govern. Those who 
are governed develop equally stubborn 
and serious maladies. Chief among these 
maladies are: (1) native toadyism, in 
which the native politician secures crumbs 
of power by adopting the usual habits of 
lickspittles, sycophants, and courtesans; 
(2) blablaism, in which natives aspiring 


™ “For the imperialist Powers there can be no 
doubt that indirect rule as it is practiced in Malaysia 
brings with it not inconsiderable advantages. In the 
initial stages of colonial expansion in which the 
Dutch still find themselves in some parts of the 
outer islands of the Indies, as do the British toa 
lesser degree in the northern Malay States, it serves 
as a cheap and simple means of exerting control 
over peoples whose traditional way of life it is not 
yet possible or necessary to disturb on any large 
a More generally in the later stages of 
imperialism it serves as a highly efficient device for 
breaking up and segregating potential nationalist 
movements and as something of a moral justifica- 
tion for denying the claims to power of the more 
advanced elements in the native society. .... Its 
cruelest aspect is no doubt neither its open brutalities 
nor its exploitation of peoples—the peoples brought 
under its domination have usually not been ig- 
norant of either brutality or exploitation prior to its 
coming—but rather that it holds so tenaciously in 
its own grasp the keys to the new scientific power 
over man and nature whose existence it has made 
manifest to the peoples it rules and through which 
it is able to dominate them. Precisely those native 
leaders who are most peculiarly its own product 
and who have reached out for the keys of its own 
power it must most ruthlessly suppress as consti- 
tuting the greatest menace to its own perpetuation” 
(Emerson, op. cit., pp. 518, 519). 
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to posts of leadership among their people, 
having no opportunity to demonstrate 
capacities for nonvocal behavior, are ap- 
praised, selected, and bred solely on the 
basis of the noises that come from their 
mouths; and (3) noitis, in which the pa- 
tient, deprived of the opportunity of ac- 
tion, is reduced to a position of continu- 
ous objection to the course of adminis- 
tration. 

A combination of the last two maladies 
generally produces a situation in which 
a depressed group will choose its leader- 
ship from those who most eloquently 
express the common distrust of the pow- 
er that governs. To expect such a leader- 
ship to accept with joy promises of self- 
government, or of better conditions in 
the future, is childish. Apparently, how- 
ever, Sir Stafford Cripps expected that 
Indian leaders who had attained their 
positions of leadership by warning their 
people not to trust the British, these 
warnings having been frequently sub- 
stantiated by the course of events, could 
turn around to their followers and say, 
“The promises which the British now 
make are to be believed.” In all probabil- 
ity the only rational approach to this 
type of situation is the immediate trans- 
fer of new realms of responsibility to 
native control. Such a solution not only 
does away with the need for trust in 
promises but also inevitably modifies 
the character of the native leadership 
by instilling the habits, tests, and re- 
sponsibilities of actual administration and 
thus replacing leaders-in-discourse with 
leaders-in-action. 

Our realism, finally, if it is to result in 
a balanced judgment, must extend to the 
alternatives to colonialism. Do the 
“Banana Republics” of Central America 
present a fitting ideal toward which 
peoples now held in colonial subjection 
are to aspire? Why is it that force of re- 
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action in domestic politics (Edmund 
Burke and W. R. Hearst, to take two 
notable examples) often throw their 
support to independence movements of 
subject peoples? The answer to both 
questions is to be found, I think, in a 
recognition of the fact that economic 
imperialism is not necessarily dependent 
upon, and is sometimes even hindered by, 
political imperialism. Where such hin- 
drances arise it will be to the interest of 
the economic imperialists to eliminate 
the political phase of colonialism. 

The bargaining between representa- 
tives of an advanced commercial econ- 
omy, on the one hand, and aborigines, 
on the other, is generally marked by ex- 
treme differences in (a) technology, (0) 
understanding of costs and values, (c) 
power to enforce promises, (d) attitudes 
toward sentimental or intangible values, 
and (e) control over, and concern for, 
the future. By reason of these differences 
enterprising representatives of the more 
advanced economy can generally manage, 
in time, to secure most of the property of 
the aborigines in exchange for a very 
modest return, unless forcibly restrained 
from doing so. 

The inequality of the bargaining pro- 
cess may be accentuated by the use of 
liquor, physical coercion, the bribing of 
native rulers, the financing of palace 
revolutions, or more subtle forms of in- 
terference in local politics; but even with- 
out these aids the inequality of bargain- 
ing power that is based upon a wide dis- 
parity in technology leads inevitably to 
exploitation unless such bargaining is 
subjected to effective restraints. Four 
sources of such restraint may exist: (a) 
a regime of free competition, in which 
competitive bids raise the price of native 
property or native labor to world com- 
mercial levels; (b) restraints upon un- 
equal bargaining exercised by the native 





group;” (c) restraints upon unequal bar- 
gaining exercised by the political au- 
thorities of the alien group; and (d) con- 
trols of an international character. 
Where free competition and internation- 
al authority do not exist and the leader- 
ship of the native group is unable or un- 
willing to restrict trade between natives 
and foreigners, the only restraint that 
the trading company need fear is that 
which may emanate from its own sover- 
eign. In this situation, if its own sover- 
eign is actually disposed to impose such 
limitations, a conflict is likely to arise 
between the trading companies and 
their own governments, the former seek- 
ing to avoid the limitations which the 
latter seek to impose. The history of Eu- 
ropean settlement in the New World 
is a history of four centuries of such con- 
flict. Always there were Europeans seek- 
ing the gold, furs, and lands of the Indian 
either through a one-sided trade in which 
the Indian received “firewater,” fire- 
arms, or baubles for that which he con- 
veyed, or through the simpler methods 
of brigandage. This side of the story of 
the conquest of America is well known. 
What is not so well known is the persist- 
ent effort of government to lay restraints 
upon such individual enterprise. From 
the issuance of the Papal Bull of 1537, 
which forbade the holding and selling of 
Indians as slaves, and the Laws of the 
Indies, which forbade private transac- 
tions in Indian land, down to the latest 
regulations of the United States govern- 


2 Consider, e.g., the law of the Cherokees which 
made negotiation by any private citizen of the 
Cherokee Nation for the sale of land to the United 
States a capital offense. This ordinance, adopted on 
December 2, 1842, appears as the first section of the 
Cherokee Criminal Code in the compilations of 
1867, 1875, 1881, and 1892. The development of 
the boycott in Ireland, India, and China has intro- 
duced a nonpolitical form of native control that is 
destined to play a large role in the colonial problems 
of the future. 
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ment, prohibiting the sale of Indian 
lands to non-Indians and_ requiring 
leases of Indian minerals to be made only 
on competitive terms, a chief source of 
protection for the native against white 
exploitation has been the political arm of 
the white man’s society.’ And from the 
days when Fra Bartolomé de Las Casas 
was run out of his diocese by the exploit- 
ers to whom he brought the royal 
and papal guaranties of Indian rights, 
through the days when land-grabbers of 
Georgia and the Georgia courts, with 
the approval of a frontier president, de- 
fied the Supreme Court of the United 
States and insisted on imprisoning those 
who tried to enforce federal laws for the 
protection of the Indians, and on down 
to the present, when western miners, 
stockmen, and land-grabbers make regu- 
lar efforts, in the name of Indian freedom 
to abolish all federal laws and agencies 
that protect Indian property, the strug- 
gle has raged between private exploiters 
of the Indian and government agencies. 
One may say that the desire of govern- 
ment throughout this struggle was to 
make the exploitation of the Indian a 
government monopoly, and there would 
be much truth in that analysis. But the 
fact remains that the attitude of gov- 
ernments has been generally dominated 
by considerations of long-range expedi- 
ency, if not of justice, rather than simply 
by the considerations of immediate prof- 
it that most appealed to private ex- 
ploiters."* Thus the federal government 
™3 See F. S. Cohen, “Indian Rights and the Feder- 
al Courts,” Minnesota Law Review, XXIV (10940), 
145; “The Spanish Origin of Indian Rights,” George- 
town Law Journal, XXXI (1943), 1; McNutt, 
Bartholomew de Las Casas (1909), pp. 232 ff. 


™ “Tn point of fact, imperialism as soon as it has 
undertaken the actual government of backward 
peoples has had to assume something of a duality 
of functions. The role of a colonial government, as 
Adam Smith pointed out oversharply in the Wealth 
of Nations, is even in some respects antithetical to 
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recognized at an early date that a dis- 
possessed Indian offered a threat to the 
lives of innocent men and women and 
that defenses against such threats im- 
posed considerable burdens upon the 
public treasury."* Thus a matter of no 
special concern to the commercial trader 
was of serious concern to the govern- 
ment. Although changed conditions with- 
in the last five decades have eliminated 
the fear of Indian warfare, the dispos- 
sessed Indian continued to be a hazard 
or burden to the community, and thus 
the basic incentive for governmental 
protection of Indian property has con- 
tinued, despite the strenuous efforts of 
private commercial interests to destroy 
that protection and despite the aid 
given that campaign by those who think 
government protection degrading.” 
Against this background of historical 
experience it would certainly be foolish 
to overlook the positive protection that 





that of a colonial company of the order of the East 
India Companies. If the latter is in principle 
motivated solely by the drive for the largest and 
quickest profits, the former must to some degree 
foster the growth of more permanent wealth in the 
dependent area if only that it may levy the taxes 
which are its life-blood..... The most that can 
normally be expected of a colonial government with- 
in the framework of imperialism and in its direct 
relations with home capitalist interests is that it 
compel the latter in their own interest to accept 
the ultimate advantage of long-run over short-run 
profits; whence can be derived virtually the entire 
range of imperialist humanitarianism’’ (Emerson, 
op. cit., p. 468). 


's During the nineteenth century it was esti- 
mated that it cost the War Department $4,000,000 
to kill an Indian. 


That “special aid and consideration” in our 
government’s relations with Indian tribes lead to 
“loss of self-respect and self-dependency”’ and should 
be promptly terminated is a thesis which Oswald 
Garrison Villard advances with considerable moral 
fervor in a recent article, “Wardship and the 
Indian,”’ Christian Century, XLI (1944), 397. Mr. 
Villard’s expressions of pious horror at the “Hitler- 
esque consciencelessness” with which we have 
disregarded Indian treaties and agreements in the 
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political government may offer against 
the ravages of raw economic exploita- 
tion. It is highly improbable that United 
States rubber interests would be allowed 
to exploit the Liberians in the way they 
now do if Liberia were a colony of the 
United States; the fact that for other 
reasons neither Liberia nor the United 
States would want to establish any such 
political relationship does not detract 
from the evils of the present American 
corporate control over the Liberian 
economy; rather it contributes to those 
evils by giving American rubber interests 
the argument that any attempt by the 
United States to control their exploita- 
tion of Liberians would be an infringe- 
ment of Liberian sovereignty and would 
further the exploitation of Liberian re- 
sources by non-American powers. 
Political independence, then, is not 
an adequate answer to all colonial prob- 
lems. Recognizing the distinction be- 
tween economic and political dominance, 


‘we can formulate our basic problem in 


this way: How can we minimize the evils 
of political overlordship without increas- 
ing the evils of private economic ex- 
ploitation? 

In approaching the problem of colonial 
administration from the cynical or real- 
istic standpoint which the foregoing re- 
marks portray, no single formula can be 
mechanically applied to ail situations 
to produce an adequate social solution. 
But certain limiting assumptions may 
serve to exclude some pretended solu- 
tions of colonial problems and thus to 
narrow the field to be explored in facing 
any given situation. These limiting as- 


past indicate that he has no conception at all that 
these treaties and agreements all promise “special 
aid and consideration” and that the violations he 
deplores have always been defended by Villards 
who think such special aid and consideration de- 
grading. 
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sumptions, or guiding principles, may 
perhaps be put concisely in something 
like the following terms. 


PROPOSED PLANKS FOR A 
PEOPLES’ CHARTER 


1. A weaker people’? thrown into 
contact with a stronger may expect ex- 
ploitation™* but will seek to minimize its 
duration and extent. 

2. Exploitation may take either po- 
litical or economic forms; maintenance 
of the forms of independence by a weaker 
power is no guaranty against economic 
exploitation. (Witness the “Banana Re- 
publics” of Central America.) 

3. Commercial exploitation is general- 
ly more degrading than political exploi- 
tation, for an imperial state is normally 
responsible to the public opinion of its 
own citizens, while an imperial corpora- 
tion is responsible only to the profit mo- 


tive. (Cf., e.g., the Virgin Islands, a po- 
litical dependency, and Liberia, an 
economic dependency.) 

4. A weaker people can escape from 
exploitation only by acquiring added 
strength, i.e., a greater measure of con- 
trol over the environment. 


5- A people requiring services of 
civilization’? will seek to obtain such 
services at the lowest cost. 

6. No state will offer or accept such 
services unless it expects to profit there- 
from. 

7- No power is morally obliged to 
govern the affairs of an alien people; no 


17 By “a weaker people” I mean a people with 
less control over its environment. 


By “exploitation” I mean the inequality of 
intercourse between the strong and the weak. 


"9 By “services of civilization’? I mean those 
services (e.g., health education, technical educa- 
tion, access to capital goods, and protection against 
military aggression) by which the strength of a 
people is increased. 
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people is morally obliged to submit to 
the rule of an alien nation. 

8. No native people lacks the capacity 
to do that for itself without which jt 
could not have survived as a people. 

9. No people is so deficient in human 
capacity as to be devoid of the means of 
self-government; the choice of alien goy- 
ernment can be justified only when an 
alien government is willing and able to 
render services of civilization unobtain- 
able at lesser cost. 

ro. Any native people that requires 
technical instruction, access to capital, 
protection, or other forms of assistance 
in the development of its resources and 
in the mastery of modern technology, 
should be free without surrendering its 
autonomy to secure such assistance from 
other nations and agencies upon mutual- 
ly agreeable terms. 

11. There is no such thing as general 
superiority among cultures. A mandate 
for sanitation is not a mandate for lan- 
guage change. 

12. Reciprocal benefit cannot exist 
in a colonial relationship except between 
a people desirous of receiving govern- 
mental services of a type it cannot pro- 
vide for itself and a people capable of 
supplying such services for a reasonable 
consideration. 

13. No government may properly do 
for a dependent native group that which 
the native group can do for itself. 

14. The best human test of reciprocal 
benefit is mutual agreement. 

15. The best judge of the value of a 
governmental service is the consumer 
thereof. 

16. No government is wise enough or 
good enough to be an impartial judge of 
the value of its own colonial administra- 
tion. 

17. Self-government being itself the 
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highest political good of civilization, a 
sacrifice of powers of self-government” 
can be justified only as a temporary 
measure. 

18. The value of a colonial relation- 
ship depends primarily upon the rate 
at which it works its own destruction. 

19. No colonial relationship is ever 
terminated except upon the initiative 
of the dependent group. 

20. There can be no guaranty that a 
colonial relationship will be temporary 
without the continued existence of the 
dependent group as a political entity 
capable of acting on its own initiative. 

21. Political existence depends upon 
political functioning in the satisfaction 
of human needs. 

22. Every native group possesses tra- 
ditional means of maintaining order, 
controlling domestic relations, regulating 
the use and disposition of property, as- 
sessing contributions of goods or services 
from the individual to the community, 
and bringing the opinion of the group to 
focus on vital problems; none of these 
functions can legitimately be suppressed 
or restricted by another power. 

23. Acceptance of colonial status can- 
not be justified unless a measure of politi- 
cal autonomy is retained. 

24. There can be no political auton- 
omy unless a group is represented by 
agents of its own choosing. 

25. Any agreement establishing a 
colonial relationship is illusory unless 
the weaker party maintains the capacity 

20 By “sacrifice of powers of self-government” 
I do not mean to include the voluntary acceptance 
of limitations on sovereignty which must inevitably 
accompany every broadening of the realm of govern- 
ment. Neither the members of a gipsy band nor 
the citizens of a great power lost political power by 
shifting their political allegiance, wholly or par- 
tially, to a larger political unit. 
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to insist upon the enforcement of the 
terms of its bargain. 

26. Since no colonial relationship can 
be legitimately viewed as permanent, 
and since every majority begins as a 
minority, respect for democracy requires 
tolerance of the right of expression of all 
native minorities, including those that 
seek to terminate colonial status. 

27. Since the disestablishing of an 
established colonial relation inevitably 
requires agitation and agitators, the 
good faith of a colonial power is to be 
measured by the freedom which it allows 
to agitators for independence. 

28. Among agencies capable of render- 
ing technical services of civilization, a 
weaker people may most safely employ 
those incapable of using force (e.g., In- 
ternational Red Cross, International 
Labour Office, Universal Postal Union, 
international religious bodies, and pri- 
vate health research agencies). 

29. Among nations equally equipped 
to render needed services of civilization 
to a native group, the native group can 
most safely turn to that power which, by 
reason of military weakness or otherwise, 
is least capable of turning its authority 
to oppressive ends. 

30. Where services of civilization are 
sought from powerful nations, incentives 
to national aggrandizement can be 
minimized if such services are admin- 
istered on an international basis. 

31. No government which is in de- 
fault in meeting existing obligations to- 
ward a dependent people can be properly 
intrusted with new obligations. 

32. The ultimate human court of ap- 
peal in colonial affairs is the forum of 
enlightened and disinterested public 
opinion. 

INSTITUTE OF Livinc LAW 
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WHAT IS IT THAT I WANT? 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 


question phrased in the title is 
| at the root of the controversy be- 
tween Socrates and the Sophists 
concerning virtue as reported in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues. The Sophists take the 
position that man must fulfil his nature 
and satisfy his interests; and they argue 
that virtue is unnatural and evil because 
it consists in the thwarting of nature and 
of desire. Temperance means starving 
your appetites and so destroying your- 
self; justice is giving up your interests in 
favor of those of another; the philosophic 
way of life is one of unworldliness and 
of inability to defend yourself against 
shrewd aggressors. The strategy of Soc- 
rates in defending virtue from such at- 
tacks is to accept the premises of the 
Sophists but to show that the alleged 
conclusions do not follow. Thus, Socra- 
tes seems to admit that the supreme ob- 
ligation of man is to his own nature, to 
obtain what he wants, to fulfil his de- 
sires; and then to argue that virtue, far 
from being a frustration of desires, is a 
fulfilment of them—that virtue is profi- 
table, that it promotes the health of the 
soul, if not of the body, that virtue makes 
us happy. But what is it that enables 
Socrates to draw such a different con- 
clusion from the same premises? Partly 
it is that he is able to show that the 
Sophists were wrong as to the means-end 
relationship; that they attended to the 
short-run consequences of virtue and 
ignored the long-run ones, for instance. 
But partly also it is that Socrates con- 
ceived the end and nature in a new way. 
We must satisfy our nature, yes; but our 
nature is not to be merely construed in 
bodily terms; we must get what we 
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want, but we do not really want what 
the Sophists think we do. Thus, it turns 
out that what the Sophists regard as a 
thwarting of human nature is a fulfilment 
for Socrates, and conversely. And s0, 
whether the reader thinks that Socrates 
has made his point or not, depends part- 
ly at least on what he conceives to be the 
object of human desires—on what he 
thinks it is that man wants. 

Whether Socrates even meets the point 
of his adversaries is not always clear, 
When Thrasymachus urges that the rul- 
er should exploit his subjects, Socrates 
answers by giving an analysis of techne, 
of which the art of ruling is a special in- 
stance. Techne, he says, has no aims of 
its own of any kind; it is directed wholly 
to its object; the shepherd is for the good 
of the sheep, the doctor is for the pa- 
tients, the teacher is for the students; 
and so the ruler (gua ruler) rules in the 
interests of the ruled. Here Socrates 
seems to be expounding the concept of 
what today we would call a profession; 
professional activity is one which is gov- 
erned by impersonal or at least unselfish 
norms. But it is hard to see how all this 
is relevant to the point which Thrasy- 
machus has raised. The latter takes as 
his premise that the good is what pro- 
motes my interests; then, if techne be 
unselfish activity, fechne is not good. 
What can be, then, the merit of the ap- 
peal to techne? Does Socrates perchance 
mean that human beings care for stand- 
ards, so that a ruler who exploits the pub- 
lic and does not proceed according to the 
norms of his techne, so far forth fails to 
obtain what he wants? Or is it some- 
thing else that Socrates means—that 
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justice to others is the best means for 
promoting one’s selfish interests and that 
therefore the unjust tyrant is foolish 
fom the standpoint of his own selfish 
good? As Socrates says, even thieves 
must respect each other’s rights in order 
to be strong in their war against society. 
Or does Socrates mean to assert both? 
The fact is that explicitly he commits 
himself to neither. 

Ordinarily, Socrates seems to regard 
happiness and health as his ethical ends; 
and happiness finally is nothing else but 
getting what I want. The question then 
resolves itself to determining what it is 
that I really want; this in turn leads into 
the subsidiary but important question 
whether the distinction between real and 
apparent wants is valid. There is no 
doubt that, for Socrates, the unjust man 
is unhappy and therefore fails to get 
what he wants; but, beyond that point, 
the matter is clouded in obscurity. 

The same issue (about the tyrant) is 
raised in the Gorgias. Socrates refutes 
Callicles’ arguments in favor of the rapa- 
cious power-seeking tyrant by showing 
that the tyrant somehow cheats himself. 
In the Protagoras Socrates is more ex- 
plicit than in any other dialogue; he says 
that pleasure is the good and that tem- 
perance is justified as a means to the 
maximizing of pleasure. But in the Gor- 
gias he denies that pleasure as such is 
good; there are good and bad pleasures. 
The suggestion now is that the good 
which I want is not pleasure but some- 
thing else. There is a still more radical 
difficulty. While the whole tenor of the 
Meno, the Protagoras, the Gorgias, and 
the early books of the Republic is that 
virtue is profit, in the sixth book of the 
Republic we are told that the Good is 
absolute, that is to say, not to be defined 
in relative terms, not to be reduced to 
satisfaction. For both sets of passages 








the good is the object of desire; for both, 
to do evil is to frustrate desire. But, for 
the first set, the good is defined through 
satisfaction—the good is good in so far 
as I want it; whereas, for the second set, 
the good is absolute. Thus, according to 
the latter, in wanting the good, man de- 
sires a good constituted independently 
of his desiring it; he desires the good 
simply. In this latter sense the good is 
an object transcending the self; it is the 
good of techne, as formulated earlier in 
this essay. Thus, we have the following 
two alternatives: (a) do I desire the good 
or (6) do I desire my good? And there is 
a third question: (c) do I perhaps desire 
both? There are obvious difficulties in 
each alternative. If it is the good which 
I desire, then what about the good as 
profit? If the good is both objective and 
relative (both the good and my good), 
then what is the relation of the two as- 
pects? What insures that they should be 
invariably linked? If the good is my good 
(and nothing else), then, how is my good 
to be construed? Is it the good of the 
body or of the soul? If it is the good of 
both body and soul, what is the relative 
degree of value of each, and how is that 
degree to be established? If of the soul 
only, is it of the appetitive, the spirited, 
or the rational part? And if of all three 
parts, then in tvhat order? And if a defi- 
nite order, on what grounds is that order 
established? 

To try to determine what precisely 
Socrates meant and believed is not to en- 
gage merely in a particular historical in- 
vestigation; it is to formulate questions 
which have been discussed by moralists 
and theologians of all times. 


I 


I think it is clear that for Socrates the 
good is good for me, whatever else it may 
be. The tyrant loses his friends, has no 
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feeling of security anywhere, and is there- 
fore unhappy. Virtue has advantageous 
consequences, vice disadvantageous con- 
sequences, the consequences being meas- 
ured in terms of selfish interests. Virtue 
is profitable, vice is not. (By selfish in- 
terests I mean desires whose object has 
value solely through the fact that it is 
desired; by nonselfish interests I mean 
desires for objects which are recognized 
as good independently of the fact that 
they are desired.) Now the selfish inter- 
ests in question may be needs of the body 
or of the soul or both. When Socrates 
states in the Gorgias that what is of im- 
portance is not to live long but to live 
justly, he is obviously putting the good 
of the soul above that of bodily preserva- 
tion. Let us concentrate on the definition 
of virtue as a means to the good of the 
soul, leaving aside for the moment the 
grounds on which Socrates might justify 
his specific ordering of the soul and body 
in the scale of values. What Socrates 
seems to be saying is this: I have a soul, 
or I am a soul; and so far forth I desire 
health for my soul. Now, virtue is the 
kind of habit which produces psychical 
health and is therefore good. Yet here a 
further distinction must be made. Con- 
sequences—in so far as they determine 
the goodness of virtue—may be intrinsic 
or extrinsic. The health of the soul either 
may be the state of health itself or may 
be other factors leading to such health— 
namely, friends, wealth, general esteem, 
social position; in. general, what one 
might call the comforts of the soul. What 
I have called “extrinsic consequences” 
are means to the intrinsic consequences; 
and virtue is justified as well, because it 
is a means for other things which in turn 
are means for psychical health. This is 
the sense in which it has been said that 
virtue is not only its own reward but a 
means to other rewards; that virtue has 


secular compensations; that it makes for 
success. It is clear from the ninth book 
of the Republic that, according to Socra- 
tes, justice brings these extrinsic rewards, 
What is the basis for such a doctrine? 
Has Socrates proved his point that the 
unjust tyrant is a failure, where failure 
is measured in terms of extrinsic results? 

Let us take up a modern tyrant, name. 
ly, Hitler, who is unjust in the sense that 
he aims to enslave the world. Is it clear 
that such an aim is foredoomed to fail- 
ure? After all, it has been done before; 
it is possible for a tyrant to crush the 
peoples’ spirit, to enslave them not only 
in body but in soul, so that they will 
work for him and even want to work for 
him. Rome was completely successful in 
destroying Carthage. Is it urged that a 
slave-driver arouses resentments? But 
if he gets on despite the resentments, or 
if the resentments do not break out ef- 
fectively until after his death, why 
should he worry? It is said that a con- 
queror’s empire does not last long, but 
if it lasts as long as his own lifetime, has 
not the conqueror all that he cares for? 
It is urged that exploitation is inefficient; 
that you get more from others by en- 
gendering the co-operative spirit through 
fair play than by brutal means. While 
this may be true in most cases, it would 
be hard to prove that it is true in every 
case. There may be a particular case 
in which the exploited individuals are too 
independent, or in which you do not com- 
mand sufficient respect except through 
force. 

So we return to our question, asking 
once more whether Socrates has an- 
swered Thrasymachus or refuted Cal- 
licles in the only terms which these two 
would understand and from premises 
which they would grant. Now any doc- 
trine purporting to connect virtue with 
success cannot be supported in any ad 
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hoc fashion but must be based on some 
general theory. Such a general theory is 
that of “‘a law of general progress” or 
“s Jaw of natural justice’ which links 
yirtue with success. The evidence for 
such a law might be either empirical- 
inductive or rational-metaphysical. An 
instance of the second is found in the 
doctrine of deism according to which the 
world, having been created by God, is 
one in which obedience to God’s will is 
accompanied by worldly success. A vari- 
ant of this view is Kant’s statement that 
the function of God is to bring about a 
causal connection between virtue and 
happiness, which are otherwise discon- 
nected. An instance of the empirical 
doctrine is the view of some British mor- 
alists that experience leads to the gener- 
alization that virtue is followed by suc- 
cess. The first view (and possibly the 
second, too) is divided into two parts: 
(a) virtue as crowned with success in 
this life and (6) virtue as crowned with 
success only provided the next life is in- 
cluded. 

Which, if any, of the above would be 
the Socratic view? As to method, cer- 
tainly Socrates would be reflective and 
rationalistic. As to place, I am inclined 
to think that the rewards of virtue would, 
according to Socrates, be found mainly 
in the life after death; in this life, only 
approximations or imitations of such re- 
wards might be expected. That there is 
a “natural law’’ of justice and that this 
law operates to reward justice with suc- 
cess and happiness is fairly plainly stated 
in the Gorgias. There, we are told that 
there is an order (rags) in nature, an 
order which governs heaven and earth, 
and indeed the whole universe. Virtue, 
which is a pursuit of this order in the 
inner man, is bound to bring success, 
since it is in line with natural law. A man, 
then, who is unsocial, who refuses to 
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recognize obligations to other men, who 
strives for his interests at the expense of 
those of the others, is foolish and is bound 
to suffer; justice is proved to be right 
from the standpoint of an enlightened 
selfishness. And the proof is based not 
on casual examples but on an appeal to 
the law of nature; such an appeal is one 
which the Sophists would understand, 
for they, too, spoke of the law of nature. 

Socrates also believes that justice is 
justified in a more direct fashion, by its 
immediate contribution to the health of 
the soul. The health of the soul consists 
in a certain balance which injustice de- 
stroys. In striving for virtue, I am striv- 
ing for myself, for my fulfilment; the 
aim is self-preservation, where the self 
is defined through the soul and not 
through the body. Thus, virtue from 
this point of view is spiritual selfishness— 
a concern to save my soul. In some direct 
fashion, the tyrant, who treats others un- 
justly and generally fails to fulfil his so- 
cial obligations, is violating the needs of 
his own person. Yet what that direct 
fashion is, is not clear. Possibly Socrates 
means that my person is an integral part 
of society, so that in ignoring society I 
am ignoring myself. This way of validat- 
ing justice should be kept distinct from 
the other one, which consists in saying 
(for instance) that, in being just to oth- 
ers, I gain their good will and so make 
myself strong and so succeed. The latter 
way justifies justice instrumentally; the 
former one says that social justice is a 
component of my good. 

Now, the soul is said to have three 
parts: the appetitive, the spirited, and 
the intellectual; all these must be ful- 
filled but in a certain graded order with 
reason at the top of the scale and appe- 
tite at the bottom. Justice itself is a pres- 
ervation of this graded order. Yet if the 
three are all equally parts of the soul, it 
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is hard to see why their satisfactions 
should not be equal in value. There is no 
difference in terms of strength of desire; 
the appetite for food is no less intense 
than the desire for knowledge. And if the 
good is good in so far as I want it (the 
good as good for me), then it is as im- 
portant to satisfy the physical desires 
as it is to satisfy the mental. There are 
various ways in which a difference be- 
tween the satisfactions of the three parts 
of the soul might be established. (a) 
There is an intimation in the dialogues 
that rational satisfaction is more real 
than the others. (0) There is another sug- 
gestion that the soul is identified with 
reason, while the appetites are foreign to 
its nature: in short, it is not I that hun- 
gers and thirsts but something else in me 
or with me. (c) There is a further intima- 
tion that appetites, coming from the 
body as they do, are less valuable—if at 
all—than reason. But all these argu- 
ments, when analyzed, seem to beg the 
question; for they amount to taking an 
antecedent position as to values: that 
reason is intrinsically better, and there- 
fore more real, more intimate, not bodily. 
Reason is of greater value than appetite 
because it is more real; and it is more 
real because it is of greater value. The 
graded order is determined independent- 
ly of wants; it is absolute. Thus, satis- 
factions of physical appetite are less 
good, not because they are wanted less, 
but because what is wanted is less good. 
The want is judged by the value; the 
good is not determined by the want. (d) 
But there is another alternative open— 
at least apparently. Reason is preferred 
possibly because reason is the indispen- 
sable tool for all satisfactions. And Soc- 
rates does, indeed, insist that, without 
wisdom, neither wealth nor friends nor 
life are profitable. On this interpretation, 
reason is shown to be the proper master 
of the entire soul, because it is its indis- 


pensable servant. Yet surely Socrates 
claims much more for reason than that 
it promotes other interests; reason jg 
also and chiefly an end in itself promot. 
ing its own interests. 
In sum, the position of Socrates that 
the good is a graded satisfaction of the 
parts of the soul cannot be maintained 
as he states it unless one goes further and 
holds to the position that the good is ab- 
solute. In this latter case, the unjust per- 
son is unhappy and frustrated because 
he has failed to satisfy a definite want: 
the love of the good simply, or the desire 
to be good. We have been driven to the 
view that, according to Socrates, there 
is in man the desire for an absolute good 
—a desire which the wicked person ig- 
nores or rejects. The reason that Hitler 
is foolish in being unjust is because he 
has the desire to be just; in being unjust, 
he fails to fulfil a fundamental desire and 
so is unhappy. But to maintain this in- 
terpretation is not to reject the view that 
there is also in man the desire for what 
is good for him. So far, we have three 
levels of desire: the desire for success; the 
desire for spiritual (psychical) health; 
and the desire for the good simply. Also, 
the objects of all three are good. Speak- 
ing generally, the Protagoras construes 
the good on the first level of desire; the 
Gorgias takes up the good on the second 
level; and the Republic (Book vi) on the 
third level. (As we will show later, there 
is no conflict between the three views.) 
The first two levels may be described as 
desires for what is good for me (or my 
good) ; the third as a desire for the good. 
Unless a desire of the third kind exists, 
Socrates cannot be regarded as having 
made his point against the Sophists to 
the effect that the unjust man is un- 
happy. 
Socrates (in this essay, by the way, no 
distinction is made between the views of 
Socrates and those of Plato) states that 
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the form of the good is absolute, not rela- 
tive to times, places, or persons, that it 
is constituted in itself and not in relation 
to a context. Also, Socrates 2sserts re- 
peatedly that human beings desire the 
good by nature. In the Meno he says that 
all men desire the good; and in the Sym- 
posium he states that they desire nothing 
else. But in the Meno we find that men, 
in desiring the good, desire simply their 
own advantage or health. I am urging 
now that what Socrates also means is 
that men by nature desire the absolute 
good—not merely their own good. The 
unjust man is unhappy not only because 
he is frustrating a selfish need. He really 
wants to be just; he has a genuine inter- 
est in promoting other people’s interests, 
although he may not know it, and al- 
though he may think that he wants to 
be unjust; and, in being unjust, he is 
starving a natural desire. There are defi- 
nite phases in the controversy with the 
Sophists and other opponents in which 
the discussion is carried on this level of a 
concern for the absolute good. Both 
Thrasymachus and Callicles, who start 
by defining the good as satisfaction, end 
up by upholding an absolute good. Thus 
they defend power as an absolute good, 
something which ought to be respected 
by the weak, too, even when it is against 
their selfish interests to do so. The weak 
should consent to be mulcted and ex- 
ploited by the strong because power is 
good, and only the powerful deserve sur- 
viving and living the full life. At this 
point the difference between Socrates 
and his opponents is primarily as to 
what the absolute good is, while both 
sides agree that there is an absolute good. 
Whether the opponents also agree that 
all human beings desire the absolute 
good, I cannot say; but Socrates does 
think so. 

There is, now, a further point. The 
good is also my good. The good is the 











source of being; the good is power; the 
good ultimately conquers. Thus by vir- 
tue of the metaphysical principle that 
the good is the source of existence, it fol- 
lows that virtue succeeds and that those 
who serve virtue succeed also. I exist 
through being good; hence, in promoting 
the good, I promote my selfish interests 
as well. He who is just is also successful; 
while he who neglects justice, loses both. 
But—the reader may object—since the 
good brings success, there is no need to 
assume a direct desire for the good. It is 
enough to say that people desire their 
own good; for then they would also de- 
sire the good as a means to their own 
good. The answer is that the two cannot 
be distinguished so sharply. In the Phile- 
bus, Socrates seems constantly to be 
confusing what is in fact desired with 
what is desirable; in short, what is my 
good with what is the good. But what 
appears to be a confusion probably is a 
deliberate doctrine connecting the two. 
The good is invariably my good also. 
There is not only an ontological connec- 
tion between the good and my good; 
there is also a cognitive connection. My 
good is the appearance of the absolute 
good to me; the former is the empirical 
revelation of the latter. In short, my 
good (or the good for me) is nothing but 
the absolute good as disclosed in experi- 
ence. Making use of Arisiotle’s termi- 
nology (and one which, so far as I know, 
is not employed by Socrates), I will desig- 
nate the contrast between my good and 
the good as that between the apparent 
and the real good. It must be understood 
that appearance is not always veridical; 
that what appears so need not be so. (Of 
this point more later.) The phenomenal- 
ist would define the real good as a logical 
fiction, or as the totality and the system- 
atic coherence of apparent goods; but 
Socrates clearly is not a phenomenalist. 
The real good is the source of the ap- 
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parent good. The good is not constituted 
by profit; yet the good entails profit. 
Thus, the good is profitable. As we are 
told in the Republic (Book ii), there is a 
good which is desired both in itself and 
in its consequences. It might therefore 
be more appropriate to speak of the good 
per se as including both the absolute and 
the relative good. At any rate, we have 
several steps in the hierarchy of goods. 
At the top we have the real or absolute 
good which is the source of all the other 
types of good; next, we have that portion 
of “my” good which is psychical health; 
next after that we have success, power, 
and the like. All three are good, but they 
differ as to grade of value and as to order 
of derivation. The Protagoras, with its 
talk of pleasure, construes the good in 
terms of the lowest level. It is not quite 
accurate to say that the Protagoras is 
wrong; pleasure is good, in the sense that 
pleasure is a necessary consequent and a 
manifestation of the good; but pleasure 
is not the essence of the good. The Meno 
and the Gorgias approach the good at the 
middle level; the good is defined as psy- 
chical health; although such a good is a 
consequent, it is a nearer consequent 
than pleasure. That is to say, the good- 
ness of spiritual health is an immediate 
derivative of the absolute good, without 
the intervention of any other, or middle, 
term. The Republic (Book vi) approaches 
the good at the highest level. The meth- 
od of Socrates, when he proposes to de- 
fine anything—whether virtue or any- 
thing else—is almost never to state the 
definition at once; but rather first to 
give an intermediate proprium, then an 
immediate proprium of the essence, and 
the essence only at long last. By this 
method, what is taken up later does not 
supersede what has been stated earlier; 
the later includes the earlier in the sense 
that it states an essence from which the 


previously suggested properties follow 
as essential or invariant attributes. 
Within the brief compass of a single 
book in the Republic (the first), we find 
Socrates appealing to all three justifica- 
tions of virtue. His illustration of justice 
among thieves is an appeal to success (or 
extrinsic consequences); his statement 
that reason is the function of man is an 
appeal to psychical health; his reference 
to techne as a nonselfish activity is an ap- 
peal to absolute good desired for its own 
sake. In general, when Socrates speaks 
of rational—as opposed to nonrational— 
desire, he is referring either (a) to the 
desire of the absolute good or (6) to the 
desire of the graded hierarchy of goods 
including both real and apparent goods. 
In the first case, nonrational desire 
would be desire for the apparent good; 
in the second, it would be desire for par- 
tial good. In fact, Socrates uses the 
phrase in both senses, meaning, by the 
good, sometimes the highest good, and 
sometimes the complete good. 


II 


If now we agree with Socrates that all 
people naturally desire the good simply, 
we are faced with the following problem. 
In fact, many people are convinced that 
their interests lie either in opposing the 
interests of others or at least in ignoring 
them; there are many people who are not 
conscious of desiring justice or virtue, 
and who, therefore, as Socrates would 
and does say, deceive themselves as to 
what they want. The greatest evil, for 
Socrates, is self-deception, and the worst 
of self-deceptions is that concerning ra- 
tional desire; we do not know that we do 
desire the good, and that therefore, in 
rejecting the good, we run counter to a 
deep-rooted desire of our nature. Given 
the actual opinions of people about them- 
selves and their desires, Socrates is forced 
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to have recourse to the concept of self- 
deception in order to support his view of 
man’s nature; and the question now con- 
fronts us whether self-deception is pos- 
sible and, if so, in what sense. This leads 
to the larger question of self-knowledge, 
which will be the topic of the present 
section. But first we must take up some 
preliminary points. 

a) Socrates holds not only that there 
is a desire for the good in man but that 
this desire exists by nature. Now, the 
naturalness of rational desire is a dis- 
tinct point from its reality; moralists 
like Hume, for instance, have urged that 
such a desire, although it exists, is not 
natural but artificial. The desire is not 
innate but acquired; it is the result of 
social indoctrination. The motive of so- 
ciety in instilling the love of the good in 
individuals may be purely selfish; it is 
good for society that individuals should 
love the good simply, especially that 
part of the good which consists in social 
well-being. However, the fact that the 
cause of the desire is selfish does not af- 
fect the character of the resulting desire 
as genuinely nonselfish, and as directed 
to the good simply. Now, it is clear that 
Socrates would not accept Hume’s in- 
terpretation of the situation. 

6) Assuming that men desire the good 
by nature, is it the only thing they so de- 
sire? Are there not in men sinful desires? 
Must we not distinguish the Christian 
from the Socratic view of human nature 
and oppose it to the latter? We can only 
indicate this problem here without at- 
tempting to solve it, except by way of 
making one remark. According to the 
Christian view, man is sinful because of 
the fall; it is because his nature is cor- 
rupted by the sin of Adam that he loves 
sin. But Socrates, too, allows for the pos- 
sibility of corrupt desire—or diseased de- 
sire, as he calls it; and it is possible for a 











man, while diseased, to like evil. The 
difference, then, between the Socratic 
and the Christian doctrine may not be as 
sharp as it appears; in fact, there may be 
no difference at all. 

c) Socrates believes that, since there is 
in man a natural desire for the good, the 
good is what man must desire. According 
to the Socratic doctrine, there is a de- 
terminism of the good; I cannot help de- 
siring the good since it is in my nature to 
do so; and if I do pursue the evil, it is be- 
cause I mistake it for the good. The prob- 
lem of moral reform is that of correcting 
beliefs, not of changing desires. There is, 
however, the doctrine of free-will ac- 
cording to which a man is free to choose 
not only means but ends, such that a 
man is free to choose evil knowing it to 
be evil. From this point of view, to say 
that a man must choose the good is to 
deny that he is free, for freedom is not 
complete unless it includes the freedom 
to reject the good. The compulsion of 
reason (love of the good) is no less a com- 
pulsion than the compulsion of passion. 
The issue whether man is determined by 
the final cause or by the mechanical 
cause is not an issue as to his freedom; 
for his actions would be determined in 
either case. 

It is not my aim to defend the doc- 
trine of free-will against that of deter- 
minism at this point. What I would like 
to suggest is that the view of man as 
naturally desirous of the good does not 
entail the proposition that it is impos- 
sible for man consciously to choose evil. 
My nature need not be the controlling 
factor in my choices; in short, being free, 
I may choose counter to my nature. The 
given nature of man may not be wholly 
limiting to the free self, which may be 
capable of transforming its nature. Yet 
certain qualifications must be made. By 
man’s nature I may mean either of two 
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things: (a@) man’s essence or (b) innate or 
inborn propensities. If man’s desire of 
the good is natural in the latter sense, it 
need not be determining; but if it is natu- 
ral in the former sense, then it must be 
determining. For a man cannot act 
against his essence without ceasing to 
be a man; in short, a man cannot act 
against his essence. It must be therefore 
conceded that if Socrates is using the 
term “nature” in the first sense, his argu- 
ment is valid; although the question 
whether his premise is correct still re- 
mains open. 

However, the topic of this section is 
not whether rational desire exists by na- 
ture but whether it exists at all. And 
here again our problem is not to settle 
the truth of the conclusion but to discuss 
the validity of the argument. In defend- 
ing his doctrine that men desire the ab- 
solute good, Socrates brushes aside the 
objection that men are not conscious of 
such a desire with the assertion that 
men are ignorant of what they desire. 
And our question is whether such ignor- 
ance is possible and, if so, how. Also, 
self-deception involves the allied notion 
of the contrast between real and appar- 
ent desires. Is such a contrast valid? Is 
one using words meaningfully in speak- 
ing of deep wants as against superficial 
wants, of real as against apparent desires? 


Not only Socrates but many later 
philosophers have resorted to the notion 
of self-deception. Especially the school 
of ethical self-realizationism has urged 
that the wicked man is one who pursues 
his apparent or superficial desires to the 
neglect of his real wants; that, in short, 
he is pursuing what he does not really 
want; and that he could do this only in so 
far as he is mistaken as to what he wants. 
The position of the self-realizationists 
has been ridiculed by empiricists who 
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have declared the distinction between 
real and apparent wants to have no basis 
in fact, and perhaps to be meaningless, 
and who have denied the possibility of 
self-deception. (a) For conscious experi- 
ences are what they are felt to be; in the 
field of conscious facts awareness is con- 
stitutive of existence; hence, self-aware- 
ness is infallible. (b) It has been implied, 
if not asserted, that, since I am myself, 
then indeed I must know myself. (c) At 
any rate, it is impossible to know any- 
thing belonging to the class “‘conscious 
event” without one’s having had it as a 
personal experience. In this field, under- 
going is a prerequisite of understanding. 
These arguments of the empiricists, 
while invested with a specious plausibili- 
ty, are open to grave criticism. Perhaps 
the gravest charge is that the arguments 
do not rest on experience but are based 
on speculation. Let us begin with the 
last. 

I will agree that I cannot know what 
a toothache is unless I myself have suf- 
fered from toothache. I might even go 
further and say that, having had tooth- 
ache, I still might be unable to under- 
stand your own toothache, since person- 
al experiences are private or unique. 
Only the person undergoing the experi- 
ence can know it as it is. This may be too 
romantic a view of the individual as com- 
pletely unique and solitary, but let that 
point pass. For it still would be true that 
any inference from the above to the im- 
possibility of self-deception would be a 
non sequitur. It is one thing to say that, 
unless one undergoes a particular experi- 
ence, one cannot know it; it is another 
thing to say that, provided one has under- 
gone an experience, one will know it. To 
argue from the one to the other is to con- 
fuse the necessary with the sufficient 
cause. 

The second argument is to the effect 
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that I can know myself since I am my- 
self. The implication here is that knowl- 
edge is a fusion between subject and ob- 
ject; that, where there is numerical di- 
versity between the two, knowledge is 
impossible; and that, where there is 
numerical identity, knowledge necessari- 
ly exists. Such a theory of knowledge is 
highly speculative and probably false; it 
would seem that knowledge is detach- 
ment from, rather than identification 
with, the object. To the degree that I am 
“in” or one with the object, I am unable 
to observe it; I must step “outside’”’ the 
object in order to contemplate it. And 
for this reason self-knowledge would be 
a particularly difficult branch of knowl- 
edge to achieve. 

But all these reflections are highly 
vague and abstract. If our empiricists 
had listened to the voice of experience as 
recorded in the works of the great novel- 
ists they would have known that nothing 
is easier than for man to be deceived 
about his motives. I therefore propose 
to transfer the argument to the plane 
of empirical observation; in the course 
of this empirical analysis, I will also take 
up the first argument of the critics, to 
the effect that consciousness cannot be 
mistaken as to what is contained in con- 
sciousness. 


That a man may be deceived about 
his motives and desires because he has 
repressed them has been one of the chief 
tenets of the Freudian school. And, of 
course, Socrates was not at all unaware 
of this type of self-deception. According 
to Freud, we are likely to repress those 
desires of which we are ashamed because 
our conscience, or because society around 
us, disapproves them. And Socrates said 
that we deceive ourselves as to the fact 
of our ignorance, through pride. I prefer 
to think of myself as wise, and so I per- 


suade myself that I am wise, when in 
fact I am foolish and ignorant. To the 
latter type we might add examples of a 
somewhat different sort. There is the 
cynic who, having become convinced 
that kindness is softness of fiber, thinks 
of himself as an unfeeling man when, in 
fact, he is quite gentle. Both Socrates and 
Freud are concerned with repression 
of what moralists regard as evil desires; 
but there are cases of self-deception in- 
volving virtuous states of mind. There 
is the decent man who out of sheer mod- 
esty denies (to himself) that he is acting 
from unselfish motives; he is somewhat 
ashamed to own to goodness. A good 
man does not think himself good; a bad 
man does not think himself bad; and 
both are deceiving themselves, the first 
with a noble lie, the second with an ig- 
noble one. 

Self-deception arising from repression 
is not the type with which we are mainly 
concerned here. The question is not 
“Can I be deceived about what lies out- 
side my consciousness?” but, rather, 
“Can I be deceived about what lies with- 
in my consciousness?” Take any con- 
scious want or desire—for instance, my 
desire to live in a palace. Now the state- 
ment that I have such a desire is really 
a prediction that, should I live in a pal- 
ace, I would be happy; it is the predic- 
tion, more generally, that upon the ful- 
filment of certain conditions, pleasure 
would ensue for me. If so, deception 
about what [ want is not false belief 
about a state now in my consciousness; 
it is a mistake about my future state of 
mind. And surely forecasts of the future 
can be mistaken, even forecasts about 
my future conscious states. The cause 
of such mistakes might be: (a) lack of 
experience; not having lived in palaces, 
I do not know how it feels to live in them; 
or (0) it might be lack of analysis of what 
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living in palaces involves; for instance, I 
might fail to realize what a complicated 
existence and what responsibilities such 
living would entail; or (c) it might be 
erroneous reasoning (induction), even 
when I am in possession of the facts. 

In the above we have assumed that a 
want is nothing but a causal law. Yet 
surely a want is not merely a causal law 
but a particular existence as well. The 
child that wants to swallow a pin lives 
(or dies) to regret having swallowed one. 
Yet the child has a particular conscious 
impulse to swallow pins; and so with the 
adult who wants to live in palaces. It 
would be more accurate to say that a 
want is a complex fact consisting, on the 
one hand, of an impulse and, on the oth- 
er, of a belief that the satisfaction of the 
impulse would bring about pleasure. It 
might be an extreme view to hold that 
there is no want without belief; but cer- 
tainly, with a very large number of 
wants, belief is a component alorg with 
impulse. What is the relation between 
the two components of the want? We 
might say that the belief is the cause of 
the impulse; and it is very often the case 
that when events prove the belief to be 
false, the impulse ceases to exist. But it 
is also true that sometimes the belief is 
a result of the impulse; because I possess 
the impulse, I persuade myself that its 
satisfaction would be enjoyable. I do not 
think that the causal view of the relation 
between impulse and belief is correct; 
the two are integral, essential, and co- 
ordinate components of the one complex 
fact of desire. 

Let us pass now to the predicted feel- 
ing as actually transpiring now. Can I 
make any mistake about my own present 
conscious state? It is alleged that such a 
mistake is impossible, for the reason that 
a conscious state must be what it is felt 
to be. A conscious state exists as an ob- 


ject of awareness, and awareness js 
knowledge; hence a conscious state about 
which I am mistaken is a contradiction 
in terms. Yet psychological science of the 
introspectionist school differentiates be- 
tween trained and untrained observers 
of their own mental states. After all, the 
present feeling, even though private, is a 
definite fact, given to observation; it is 
highly complex, with many aspects 
which are not immediately noted. It 
is simply not true that I immediately 
know all there is to observe in my present 
feeling. As I observe, I discover new as- 
pects; if I am not properly trained there 
are aspects which may escape my notice; 
and again as I observe, I may correct 
earlier impressions. 

Now for some more specific points 
concerning knowledge of one’s own pres- 
ent conscious states. (a) I have got my 
palace and it satisfies me. Or so I think. 
For by next week I conclude that it “‘real- 
ly” does not please me. Of course, this 
may be because at the first day I had not 
explored all the parts of the palace and 
so was unaware that the palace is devoid 
of central heating. Or it may be because 
I was mistaken about my feelings. Com- 
mon sense makes a distinction between 
real feelings and illusory ones. Real satis- 
factions are long-run ones. More techni- 
cally, we can define a satisfaction as real 
to mean that it will recur under similar 
circumstances. The reason (or one rea- 
son) for this distinction is that a con- 
scious state is a mixture of several ele- 
ments. While I certainly am happy 
today, this may be, not (or not solely) be- 
cause of the palace in which I find my- 
self, but because of the good letter I re- 
ceived in the morning. Here the dispute 
is not about the existence of the feeling, 
but about its object. Also reality and un- 
reality of feeling are parallel to reality 
and unreality of sensa; with respect to 
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both, the judgment of reality is a predic- 
tion of recurrence, or at least, a definite 
prediction of what should happen, should 
certain circumstances eventuate. And to 
say that the feeling was illusory is to say 
that the prediction was false; it is not to 
raise any issue concerning the present 
feeling. We still have to bell our cat. 

b) Socrates boldly states (in the Phile- 
bus) that pleasures and pains may be 
illusory. He draws an analogy between 
them and the perception of physical ob- 
jects; illusions creep into the latter 
through the effects of distance. The 
near thing looks larger than it is; the 
far thing looks smaller than it really is. 
So with feelings: a pleasure seems more 
vivid than it is because of its juxtaposi- 
tion to a pain. Having experienced much 
pain because of a bad tooth, now that the 
dentist has fixed my tooth, I am enor- 
mously relieved. The pleasure seems 
greater than it really is because of its 
contrast with the immediately preceding 
pain. 

Now, what can all this mean? Is not 
Socrates grossly confusing causation with 
constitution? While it is true that, be- 
cause of my escape from pain, I am now 
feeling a degree of pleasure which I 
might not otherwise have experienced, 
still the present pleasure in all its vivid- 
ness is what it is. I think the point of Soc- 
rates will be made clearer if it is stated 
even more extremely than he has done. 
I will say that the issue is not whether 
the feeling is what it is felt to be but 
whether there is any feeling at all, either 
of pleasure or of pain. In short, my posi- 
tion is that it is possible for a man to 
think he has a certain feeling or a certain 
experience when he does not have it at 
all. There are “fantastic” or fancied or 
make-believe feelings. Let us return to 
the example suggested by Socrates. 
While the man was suffering from tooth- 
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ache, he looked forward to its relief with 
expectation, anticipating great pleasure 

from the cure of the tooth. Now that the 

pain is gone, he really feels nothing at all 

—neither pleasure nor pain. Yet, having 

persuaded himself in advance that he 

would feel pleasure when the tooth was 

fixed, he now is convinced that he feels 

pleasure, although he does not. 

There is also the general influence of 
norms to which I am attached; these are 
norms as to what a civilized person or a 
man of good taste should be pleased or 
be displeased with. Take this modernistic 
picture exhibited in the art gallery. All 
my friends like it. Furthermore, I ought 
to be a modernist; therefore, I am a mod- 
ernist. So, in looking at the picture, I am 
convinced that I like it, even though it 
leaves me cold or even pains me. Mixed 
motives of pride and shame produce illu- 
sions of pleasure or pain. The above ob- 
servations now lead us to the following 
generalization. For a man to say that he 
has this or that feeling is not to report 
but to interpret what is in his conscious- 
ness. The statement that a feeling is 
what it is felt to be is true but trite. Con- 
sciousness offers clues and only clues. 
Given that there is something in con- 
sciousness, one must decide whether that 
something is a belief or a feeling; and if 
a feeling whether one of pleasure or of 
pain; and if of pleasure, whether in great 
or in small degree. Without interpreta- 
tion of the clues, there is no knowledge 
or even consciousness at all. Conversely, 
the report is inextricably mixed with in- 
terpretation; and where there is inter- 
pretation, there is always a chance of 
error. So it is possible for the pleasure to 
be wholly illusory in the sense that, while 
there is something, that something may 
not be pleasure and may not even be a 
feeling; for instance, it may only be the 
belief that there is a feeling of pleasure. 
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To recapitulate. In the first place, 
self-observation may be inadequate if 
not inaccurate when carried on by an un- 
trained observer. In the second place, 
every report—to one’s self, no less than 
to others—includes elements of inter- 
pretation and, to that extent, is fallible. 
In a sense it still remains true that feeling 
is solid, nonillusory—provided we know 
it is a feeling. 

Thus, self-knowledge does not differ 
essentially from knowledge of the exter- 
nal world, except that, in the case of the 
first, undergoing of the experience is a 
prerequisite of the knowledge of it. With 
both, there is the given which must be 
interpreted; in both, there can be knowl- 
edge of an object only in the sense that 
a prediction is made (of future experi- 
ences) which is verified; in short, in both, 
the object is known by reason in the 
sense that reason frames hypotheses 
which it tests by experience. As there 
is the contrast between sensation and 
perception in the case of our knowledge 
of the external world, so there is the con- 
- trast between immediacy and reasoned 
perception in the case of self-knowledge. 
That what is known is myself and that 
it is I who knows it make no difference. 

The empirical test of wants is satisfac- 
tion. Although there is a quasi-immedi- 
ate sense of an urge, I do not know what 
it is that I want until I try myself out. I 
think that I want to ride horseback, but 
I don’t really know until I try riding and 
find that I enjoy it. Thus, I must explore 
myself in the way I explore a room in or- 
der to find what is in it. Furthermore, 
the satisfactions which are the test of 
wants need testing themselves. In our 
knowledge of the external world we dis- 
tinguish sensa from images, we have the 
criterion of the normal as against the 
diseased sense-organs, we have the cri- 
terion of regularity and intersubjectivi- 


ty. Similarly, satisfactions are not veridj. 
cal in themselves. They are real if they 
are enduring and recurring under the 
same circumstances; they must be the 
satisfactions of a healthy, not of a de. 
praved, nature. 

The distinction between reality and 
appearance arises in the inner world no 
less than in the external world. There is 
the real and the apparent self; there are 
real or apparent wants; real or apparent 
satisfactions. Appearance is known by 
experience, reality by reason, or by rea- 
son working upon experience. Conscious- 
ness is the real self appearing to itself; in 
the case of wants, the appearance in con- 
sciousness is satisfaction (pleasure or 
pain). But appearance does not always 
correspond to reality; appearance must 
be criticized. The distinction between 
reality and appearance must be made by 
the phenomenalist no less than by the 
Platonist; the former has a criterion of 
reality by which he tests appearance 
(sensory or introspective), although he 
would define reality otherwise than 
would the Platonist. Nevertheless, both 
will agree in refusing to treat an appear- 
ance as veridical on its face value, in ap- 
plying rational criteria to it, and in ap- 
plying, on the whole, the same rational 
criteria. 

In concluding, we will now return to 
our proper topic, which is Socrates’ con- 
cept of rational desire and the possibility 
that an individual may be deceived con- 
cerning its existence in him. Rational 
desire is knowable by reason; that is to 
say, its existence is discovered by reason 
interpreting clues of satisfaction appear- 
ing in consciousness by means of hypoth- 
eses which reason tests. Obviously decep- 
tion is possible, especially in two ways: 
(a) the experience of satisfaction may be 
improperly scrutinized and analyzed and 
(b) the wrong concept may be applied to 
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the experience. Rational desire is real 
desire as contrasted with other desires 
which are merely apparent; thus, I real- 
ly want the good, and really want noth- 
ing else. This distinction of real versus 
apparent desire has nothing to do with 
the Freudian distinction between re- 
pressed and unrepressed desire; the so- 
called ‘“deeper”’ desires are not repressed; 
they do make their appearance in con- 
sciousness, although in a subtler fashion 
than do other desires. The reader may 
raise the point that the distinction be- 
tween real and apparent desire as defined 
in this paper does not correspond to that 
established by Socrates. According to 
the latter, only rational desire is real, 
every other desire being reduced to 
appearance; while in terms of the defini- 
tion offered above, other desires, too, 
could conceivably be real. Although un- 
doubtedly there is a difference, it is not 
clear that it is a difference as to criteria; 
it might be a difference as to the applica- 
tion of the criteria. And even if it be the 


first, it is not a fundamental difference. 
Inasmuch as for Socrates, the good is 
good for me, the real‘desire is revealed 
empirically in satisfaction, and it differs 
from apparent desire in that its satisfac- 
tions are real, when those of apparent de- 
sire are not. Now, if there be a difference 
between Socrates’ definition and that of- 
fered in this paper, it would involve the 
way in which veridicity of satisfaction is 
determined. I will offer two suggestions. 
(a) The satisfaction of real desire is itself 
real in the sense that it is basic; such 
satisfaction is the condition of all other 
satisfaction. (6) Real desires are those 
which satisfy the whole man at all times. 
If I quench my thirst, I am pleased; 
but at the same time I am displeased be- 
cause you reached the water ahead of me. 
But real satisfactions are pervasive 
throughout the experience of the per- 
son, or, as Socrates says, they are un- 
mixed with pain. 
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THE LOGICAL DERIVATION OF DEMOCRACY 


HOMER H. DUBS 


EMOCRACY has become one of the 
D important features in the Amer- 
ican credo. But the ultimate na- 
ture of democracy and the justification 
for it has remained obscure. Unfortunate- 
ly, modern philosophical defenses of de- 
mocracy, operating with the concept of 
justice or with the doctrine of the infinite 
worth of every human soul, have as- 
sumed, openly or implicitly, the equality 
of all human beings. But it is only too ob- 
vious that human beings are not equal. 
Differences in skills, intellectual power, 
physique, etc., are only too apparent. 
“Equality in general,” moreover, looks 
very much like a fiction. While it may be 
necessary to declare human beings equal 
in some situations, as before the law, yet 
such a legal equality itself requires de- 
fense, because of the great inequalities 
of human beings, rather than being an as- 
sumption upon which the theory of de- 
mocracy can be based. If democracy is 
to be intellectually defended, that de- 
fense cannot justifiably assume human 
equality. 

Modern democracy is a curiously com- 
plicated phenomenon. It is not a pure 
democracy, in which all persons are theo- 
retically equal, however much equality is 
enshrined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in philosophical rationali- 
zations of democracy. Modern represen- 
tative democracy is in many respects dif- 
ferent from the pure democracy of Rous- 
seau and political theorists. Our elec- 
torate is not open to all; felons, children, 
residents newly arrived in a locality, and 
aliens are excluded. There have histori- 
cally been great changes in the elector- 
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ate. All human beings have not been con- 
sidered equal. 

In a representative democracy the 
people regard their representatives, who 
theoretically make the laws, in a curious- 
ly complicated manner. Sometimes these 
representatives are regarded as merely 
“rubber stamps,” who shall formally 
enact what the people have decided. Yet 
at other times, as in determining the 
amount of taxes or import duties, these 
representatives are expected to decide 
such matters themselves. In still other 
cases, the representatives call in out- 
side experts to draft the laws to be 
enacted. Or the voluntary advice of cap- 
able persons is sought at committee hear- 
ings. Thus the actual locus of decision 
varies: sometimes the people decide, 
sometimes the representatives, and some- 
times experts. The power is in the hands 
of the people, yet it is not always there; 
it is in the hands of the representatives, 
yet not always. Modern representative 
democracy is much too complicated to 
be a mere outgrowth of the sentiment of 
justice, of human equality, or of the in- 
finite value of every human soul. 

In order to explain the nature of de- 
mocracy, it is necessary, first, to study 
a certain problem in logic. The thesis 
of this paper is that democracy derives 
from the practical utilization of a cer- 
tain minor but essential item in scien- 
tific method, namely, the determination 
of the jury that rightly decides upon the 
correctness of any piece of reasoning. We 
shall need then, first, to discuss this 
logical problem and afterward to draw 
its applications for political theory. 








This problem in logical theory seems 
to have been quite neglected by logicians: 
Who are the judges for the correctness 
of a logical argument or of a scientific re- 
sult? For example, the legislature of the 
state of Kentucky enacted legislation de- 
claring that the theory of biological evo- 
lution is false. Many educated people 
laughed at this enactment. But are we 
correct in laughing? Who is to decide 
whether we or this legislature is correct? 
The majority in that legislature un- 
doubtedly included certain able men. 
Some able persons still agree with that 
legislature. Many who disagree are also 
able. Then what reason can we give for 
saying that our able men are correct and 
theirs are not? The problem—who has a 
right to judge such an issue— cannot be 
escaped if we wish to think through all 
aspects of scientific method. 

The same problem also arises in formal 
deductive logic. Who decides upon the 
validity of an Aristotelian syllogism, such 
as the one about men being mortal and 
Socrates being a man? Sometimes the 
logic teacher merely declares this syllo- 
gism to be valid. But a teacher’s un- 
supported statement is sheer dogma- 
tism and so is quite unphilosophic. Some- 
times the teacher asks an intelligent stu- 
dent, and he agrees that it is valid. But 
even the agreement of two persons is 
dogmatic authority for others, unless 
they have independent reasons for agree- 
ing. Here, too, arises this problem: What 
persons have the right to judge whether 
a syllogism is valid? 

Descartes discarded the syllogism for 
mathematical reasoning. But if we con- 
sider reasoning such as the proof of the 
formula for the sum of the sines of 
angles a and 3, who is to judge the cor- 
rectness of this reasoning? If I arrogate 
to myself the right to speak finally for 
you on such a matter, am I not dog- 
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matic? If I accept your judgment, am I 
not merely submitting to authority, just 
like those who accepted the proposed le- 
gal enactment setting the value of m at 
33? If neither you nor I, by ourselves, 
can decide, who does decide? 

This problem also arises concerning 
logistic reasoning. Who is to decide on 
the correctness of the reasoning in such 
a work as Principia mathematica? I 
would hesitate to pronounce. You might 
be similarly hesitant. Yet there must be 
some group of individuals who can be 
considered as the proper judges (or jury) 
on such a complicated matter. 

An interesting conclusion arises from 
the above considerations. It becomes evi- 
dent that in all deduction, whether syllo- 
gistic, mathematical, or logistic, there is 
a non-deductive element. For the validi- 
ty of a piece of reasoning cannot be de- 
duced from premises, so that this validity 
is not itself deductive. Yet that validity 
is important in all deduction. A judgment 
of validity belongs to the other side of 
logic, which we may call scientific meth- 
od (or induction).’ 

Descartes would have said that we 
judge the correctness of reasoning by in- 
tuition. But there again arises the ques- 
tion: Whose intuition? Suppose we dis- 
agree. If I say that I am correct and that 
your opinion does not count, I am dog- 
matic and unphilosophical. So are you 
if you make a similar statement. There 
must then be a jury. But who rightly 
composes that jury? What sort of de- 
cision ought that jury to render? A 
majority decision? But it is nonsense to 
say that a majority would determine the 
validity of the syllogism about Socrates’ 
mortality. 

It may be said that society decides 
such matters, that knowledge is a social 


Cf. H. H. Dubs, Rational Induction (Chicago, 
1930), pp. 149-62. 
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phenomenon. But who makes up that 
“society”? Everyone? The foregoing ex- 
amples, however, make it obvious that 
the jury to decide upon the correctness 
of even deductive reasoning is not always 
the same. While an average bright boy 
in the fourth grade of primary school 
might be competent to decide concern- 
ing the syllogism about Socrates, he 
could hardly decide about the sum of 
two sines. Yet the average college fresh- 
man, even though he had studied trigo- 
nometry, would hardly be competent to 
pronounce on Principia mathematica. 
All members of a social group are not 
equally competent upon all matters. In 
knowledge there are obvious inequalities. 

Thus far the reasoning has been chief- 
ly concerned to point out that the prob- 
lem of the proper judges for an argument 
is a real problem and that it cannot be 
safely disregarded. Because this matter 
has been omitted from discussions of 
logical method, I hope to be pardoned 
for thus emphasizing the obvious. This 
problem has been neglected perhaps be- 
cause its solution has long been tacitly 
taken for granted. Its solution has in- 
deed been used intuitively by thinking 
persons, so that it has even permeated 
certain modern political institutions. 

The jury that rightfully decides upon 
the correctness of any reasoning is com- 
posed of all those who (1) understand 
the problem thoroughly and (2) are im- 
partial and unprejudiced. This “right”’ 
is derived from the circumstance that 
only such a jury can constantly make 
correct decisions. The foregoing is the 
obvious criterion tacitly accepted by in- 
telligent persons. For ignorance and 
prejudice are the only factors that pre- 
vent a correct judgment, so that all 
those free from these two defects have 
a right to judge. 

Let us now apply this criterion to 


various problems, for example, to the 
correctness of biological evolution. If we 
ask, ‘Who are those that understand 
the evidence?” evidently the Kentucky 
legislators are eliminated. They could 
not have had the technical training nec- 
essary to be acquainted with the great 
mass of biological facts supporting this 
theory. If we also ask, “Who are those 
that are unprejudiced?”’ these same legis- 
lators were too patently prejudiced to be 
good judges. Even able persons cannot 
be good judges of a matter with which 
they are unacquainted, especially if they 
are too prejudiced to pay careful atten- 
tion to the evidence. It takes a person 
who is trained in biology to be able to 
evaluate the evidence for biological evo- 
lution. Moreover, not even all biologists 
are good judges. Agassiz was the great- 
est biologist of his age, yet he never ac- 
cepted Darwin’s reasoning. He was too 
old to change his opinion—he was preju- 
diced. On the other end of the scale, an 
intelligent college freshman, providing 
he is unprejudiced and has had adequate 
training in biology, is able to judge the 
correctness of a theory such as biological 
evolution. College laboratories are estab- 
lished and maintained for the purpose of 
giving students firsthand acquaintance 
with scientific materials and experiments, 
so that they will be able to judge for 
themselves the correctness of the con- 
clusions in the sciences. Without such 
actual experiences, their adherence to 
scientific conclusions would be merely 
the acceptance of authority. Thus labo- 
ratories and field trips have their founda- 
tion in logical method as well as being 
convenient means of aiding students’ 
memories and giving them skills in han- 
dling materials. As soon as an individual 
becomes informed and unprejudiced, he 
is able to judge a matter. 

A similar situation holds with regard 
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to syllogistic or logistic reasoning. Upon 
the correctness of even a simple syllogism 
we would not accept the judgment of a 
Hottentot who could not think in terms 
of general concepts. He could not under- 
stand the reasoning—he would be un- 
intelligent on the matter at issue, al- 
though he might be a vastly better judge 
about the poisonous plants in his region 
than we. We would also be quite hesi- 
tant to take, concerning the mortality of 
Socrates, the opinion of one who believes 
in the elixir of immortality or in Dao- 
istic immortal human beings. Such a 
person would very likely be prejudiced. 
Thus three conclusions emerge: 

1. The composition of the jury that 
rightfully decides upon the correctness 
of any judgment varies greatly with the 
subject under consideration. Some people 
cannot understand mathematical reason- 
ing. They accordingly are not rightful 
judges, since they do not fulfil the proper 
criteria for making mathematical judg- 
ments. 

2. Since no single person can be ade- 
quately learned in all fields, every mod- 
ern man, including specialists in science, 
must accept the authority of others in 
matters upon which he is not competent. 
Modern science, then, requires the ac- 
ceptance of authority by most persons. 
Yet its judgments are not based upon 
authority but upon the free consent of 
those who are competent to judge. At 
the foundation of modern thought lies 
this curious phenomenon of authoritar- 
ianism based upon the free and non- 
authoritarian judgment of a group, mem- 
bership in which is open to all who satisfy 
two simple criteria. 

3. The decision of this jury, when its 
composition is exactly determined, is not 
by a majority or any other proportion. 
This jury decides unanimously or not at 
all. For if a proof is not sufficient to com- 
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mand the assent of everyone who under- 
stands the matter completely and who is 
unprejudiced, that proof is incomplete. 
Such is the assumption underlying the 
whole of modern scientific proof—that 
a cogent proof is one which will, upon 
due consideration, produce assent in the 
minds of all those who are informed and 
unprejudiced. That such has been the 
case is obvious. The Copernican astron- 
omy was opposed by the strongest or- 
ganization for the control of human 
opinion that the world has ever known, 
the Roman Catholic church. Yet it has 
captured the minds of all intelligent 
men, including that church itself. Bio- 
logical evolution was opposed by prac- 
tically all Protestant leaders, yet today 
it has swept the intelligent world. Only 
ignorance or prejudice can prevent the 
ultimate acceptance of an adequately 
reasoned argument. Truth, when ade- 
quately evidenced, commands assent by 
its own power. 

But there is a grave practical diffi- 
culty. Intelligence and freedom from 
prejudice are both inward qualities. To 
determine whether any individual is ac- 
tually well informed and unprejudiced 
is a very difficult matter. Rough judg- 
ments may easily be passed upon indi- 
viduals and may be mostly correct, but 
exact judgment upon all individuals 
takes too much time and effort to be 
ordinarily feasible. Hence, for practical 
purposes, less than a unanimous judg- 
ment is accepted. If most of those agree 
who seem to be qualified, the presump- 
tion is that the few who disagree are 
either prejudiced or inaccurately in- 
formed. Consequently, instead of a unani- 
mous decision, there is accepted a con- 
sensus, that is, the agreement of most 
who appear qualified. 

Very occasionally, practical usage ac- 
cepts literally this criterion of scientific 
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method. In a jury trial for murder, the 
prosecutor is expected to prove the guilt 
of the accused beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The jury is tested beforehand for 
prejudice, even suspicion of prejudice 
being adequate for excusing a juror. In 
cases when a whole community may be 
prejudiced, a change of venue is granted, 
in order to secure unprejudiced jurors. 
During the trial, jurors are expected to 
be guarded from sources of prejudice and 
may even be kept from all contacts with 
outsiders. The lawyers for both sides are 
in theory all servants of the court, who 
are expected to present fairly and frank- 
ly all the pertinent facts of the case. The 
judge, who is expected also to be un- 
prejudiced, sums up the evidence for the 
jury. Thus a serious effort is supposed 
to be made to secure jurors who are un- 
prejudiced. The lawyers and the judge 
are expected to inform them about the 
facts, so that they can freely make up 
their minds. Under these circumstances 
it is expected that they will reach a 
unanimous decision. If they do not, the 
accused is freed. 

Of course, this ideal is not attained. 
The great amount of time needed to de- 
termine exactly whether jurors are preju- 
diced (which procedure might require 
psychoanalysis of each one) is not avail- 
able, so that prejudice is not actually 
eliminated. Jurors fall asleep and do not 
pay attention at times. Very occasional- 
ly, they are bribed. Lawyers covertly ap- 
peal to prejudice, in spite of regulations 
prohibiting such action. Stubborn jurors 
may, by sheer inertia, change the ver- 
dict. It is admitted that there are many 
faults in the operation of the jury sys- 
tem. These faults are, however, all due 
to failure in realizing the ideal set by the 
criterion here outlined for a scientific 
judgment. The jury system works well 


enough in capital cases so that as yet 
nothing better has been adopted. 

It is also worth noting that a jury js 
expected to decide only matters of fact 
and not matters of law. Any citizen js 
assumed to have intelligence and ex. 
perience enough to determine whether a 
crime was or was not committed. But 
matters of legal procedure are assumed 
to require technical training not to be 
found among ordinary citizens, hence 
they are settled by lawyers and judges, 
who have the needed training. When a 
judge has previously had a pecuniary or 
other connection with a case that comes 
before him, he is expected to disqualify 
himself, on the ground that he is pos- 
sibly prejudiced. In a trial at law the 
matter at issue is merely whether a cer- 
tain category of act has been com- 
mitted. The social or other ranking of 
the putative offender has no bearing 
upon the crime, so that all persons, 
whether citizens or aliens, are considered 
to be equal. Such an equality is merely a 
judgment of indifference among persons 
for one particular purpose. In awarding 
sentences, all people are, however, not 
treated equally: first offenders are sen- 
tenced differently from hardened crimi- 
nals, etc. In these and other respects 
modern legal practice conforms to the 
logical principles for the determination 
of correct judgments. 

This principle is quite general that the 
proper jury concerning the correctness 
of a proof is composed of those who are 
fully informed and unprejudiced. It ap- 
plies to all cases of human knowledge. 
It is based upon the circumstance that 
a complete proof will convince, upon 
due consideration, all persons who are 
fully informed and unprejudiced concern- 
ing any particular matter, although for 
practical purposes there is accepted less 
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than a unanimous decision, i.e., a con- 
sensus. This principle applies evidently 
to the validity of syllogisms, mathe- 
matical and logistic reasoning, and to 
scientific proofs. 

When a philosopher has a new idea, 
he publishes it. Why? He does not seek 
merely to inform other interested per- 
sons; he also endeavors to convince 
them. He is then appealing to the court 
of informed and unprejudiced philosophi- 
cally minded persons—those who form 
the rightful jury. When Nietzsche pub- 
lished his attack upon democracy, he 
was seeking for the assent and agree- 
ment of intelligent persons—he thus 
tacitly accepted this same logical cri- 
terion—upon which democracy itself is 
based! Philosophy, too, conforms to this 
criterion. 

In moral matters it is also used. For 
example, is truthfulness always right? 
Kant said it was. Many religious per- 
sons agree. But many practical persons 
disagree. In such a case it may take a 
decade to reach a consensus. When a 
consensus is reached after adequate con- 
sideration, that consensus is correct. 

It should, however, be noted that, 
while complete proof always will, in time, 
produce a consensus, yet the occurrence 
of a consensus does not necessarily estab- 
lish the completeness of a proof. For a 
consensus can also be produced by preju- 
dice combined with social pressure or by 
sheer ignorance. At one time everyone 
believed that the earth is flat. A com- 
plete proof does not, moreover, always 
produce immediate assent. With a genu- 
inely new idea, people need to think the 
matter over, in order to determine wheth- 
er any pertinent facts have been omitted 
from consideration, whether any alterna- 
tive hypotheses have been neglected, 
etc. Hence, when a consensus is dis- 
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covered, it is always pertinent to inquire 
whether genuine open-mindedness has 
been present and adequate information 
available. A mere consensus establishes 
nothing. 

This criterion also applies to social 
problems. Such a matter as a Beveridge 
pian is proposed. A white paper is is- 
sued, in order that people may become 
informed. It is discussed in Parliament. 
Objections are raised, refuted, explained, 
and discussed. This procedure is part of 
the educational process—in order to 
make fully informed the persons who 
must decide the matter. 

Finally, a majority vote is taken. 
Why? Because prejudiced persons can- 
not be eliminated from the jury that 
makes the final decision. Since prejudices 
and ignorance are both irrational, it is 
likely that they are distributed in a ran- 
dom manner. Then there may be a more 
or less approximate equality of number 
among the persons prejudiced and ig- 
norant both for and against such a pro- 
posal. In such a case, although those in- 
telligent persons who are unprejudiced 
and informed may form a small minority, 
they may, nevertheless, decide the mat- 
ter. It very often happens that the mi- 
nority of independent thinkers, who 
judge by the facts, not by prejudices, 
swing the decision in the direction they 
judge correct. Prejudices frequently can- 
cel out, leaving the decision to the un- 
prejudiced. Such has been the case in 
many American presidential elections. 
Such a balance of prejudices and ig- 
norances against each other is, of course, 
not invariably attained, and decisions 
are sometimes based on prejudice. With 
the lapse of time, however, as in the 
fight against slavery, prejudiced persons 
die, and their descendants are usually 
less prejudiced and more reasonable. For 
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the pressure of facts is eternal, while 
prejudices are irrational. With continu- 
ing education, children are more likely 
to be more open-minded than were their 
parents. Thus, even where intense preju- 
dice is present, it is possible eventually 
to reach a correct decision. For practical 
purposes this arrangement has actually 
worked fairly well, when a long enough 
time has elapsed for prejudices to die out. 
A majority vote is then a practical modi- 
fication of the logical criterion, whereby 
prejudices and ignorances tend to cancel 
out, leaving the decision to those who 
are unprejudiced and intelligent. 

This logical criterion is completely 
universal, so that it applies to itself. 
Who will decide the correctness of our 
account of the proper judges for a piece 
of reasoning and the basis of democracy? 
A consensus among those who are in- 
formed and unprejudiced about logical 
and social procedures will properly de- 
cide the matter. Here we have a logical 
principle which, without violating its 
nature or biasing the result, can be ap- 
plied to itself. It applies to all knowledge. 


What, now, is democracy? Of the 
three divisions in government—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial—the judi- 
cial is primarily concerned with fact- 
finding: whether the commands (laws) 
enjoined by the proper authorities have 
been observed. Hence it naturally con- 
forms to the criterion of the jury for de- 
ciding the correctness of reasoning. Mat- 
ters understandable by ordinary people 
are judged by juries of citizens. More 
technical matters are judged by experts 
specially versed in these matters. Where 
the matter at issue is not of supreme im- 
portance, as in less than capital cases, 
a less than unanimous verdict may be 
accepted. The graver the matter at issue, 
the larger the proportion of the total 
votes that may be required to decide a 


matter. A two-thirds or three-fourths de- 
cision prevents a prejudiced majority 
from deciding important issues. It, how- 
ever, equally enables a large and preju- 
diced minority to keep decisions from 
being made. The deviation from a unani- 
mous verdict is to be explained on the 
principle that hidden prejudices, which 
exist even among upright judges, tend 
to cancel out. 

The legislature (whether in the hands 
of a single individual or a group) is the 
organ whereby decisions are made con- 
cerning what is best to be done. Legisla- 
tion concerns itself, not with facts of 
existence, but with values to be attained, 
with the determination wherein lies the 
greatest attainable amount of value. 
Then there arises here, as elsewhere, the 
problem: Who shall decide wherein lies 
the maximum of value?? The varying 
possible answers to this question de- 
termine the form of the state. 

In the first form of government, one 
individual is allowed to decide such mat- 
ters—the monarch. If Plato’s all-wise 
and unbiased philosopher-ruler could be 
secured as the monarch, this would be 
the ideal form of government, for it 
would lift from other peoples’ shoulders 
the weight and trouble of thinking about 

2 I am assuming that, in the long run, there is no 
ultimate conflict of values and that, in the end, 
what is best for a society is also best for each indi- 
vidual in it. Since individuals, even dictators, are 
dependent upon society, this position is at least 
plausible. If there is a genuine ultimate conflict of 
classes, so that the greatest total value for one class 
or individual is to be found in a situation which 
deprives some other class or individual from what 
is ultimately the greatest amount of value for that 
class or individual (as in the enslavement or ex- 
ploitation of laborers by capitalists), then there is 
no rational means of settling social disputes except 
by force, and warfare within every state is inevitable. 
The fact that democratic, rational means of settling 
disputes have been successfully used in some coun- 
tries for more than a century would seem to be 
adequate evidence that there is no ultimate con- 


flict of total values, however much such values 
sometimes appear to conflict. 
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perplexing social problems. Hence, es- 
pecially in times of calamity and crisis, 
peoples long for such a wise leader, a 
monarch or a Fiihrer, to whom they can 
intrust their most serious problems. But 
unfortunately, humanity does not pro- 
duce any individuals who are all-wise and 
completely unbiased in all fields. All in- 
dividuals eventually make serious mis- 
takes, unless their decisions can be 
checked by other less prejudiced and 
better informed persons. Even Napoleon 
contributed to his own downfall. Hitler’s 
mistakes have proved to be of incalcu- 
lable assistance to the Allies. The incom- 
petence among the descendants of mon- 
archs or among the personally chosen 
successors of dictators and the succes- 
sors of these successors has been the 
strongest argument against a hereditary 
monarch or a continuous dictatorship. 

If, however, a sufficiently large body 
of intelligent and unprejudiced citizens 
is not available, so that such a group is 
not able to swing electoral decisions, it 
is likely that a monarchical government 
will produce better results than a demo- 
cratic one. For a single wise man or a 
cabinet of moderately wise men may 
really know the general good better than 
does a majority composed of ignorant 
or prejudiced citizens. On such a basis 
is justified the holding in political tute- 
lage of certain peoples by more advanced 
nations. The criterion of a people’s right 
to autonomy is whether there is or is not 
a sufficiently large body of intelligent 
and unprejudiced citizens. If so, the elec- 
torate and its representatives will have 
a better knowledge and will in general 
make better decisions than any group 
of rulers. 

Hence the importance of undogmatic 
and universal education. For nothing 
contributes more to the formation of the 
needed body of intelligent and unpreju- 
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diced citizens than does such an educa- 
tion. It is indispensable for the existence 
of democracy. An education that en- 
courages the acceptance of authoritative 
opinions, however, breeds prejudices. It 
is important that from the beginning 
free choice among competing opinions 
be encouraged, together with the presen- 
tation of adequate evidence and practice 
in detecting unsubstantiated statements. 
Otherwise the ability to make correct 
judgments may never be secured by fu- 
ture citizens. 

In the second form of government, de- 
cisions concerning what should be done 
are placed in the hands of some group 
in the society as a whole—government 
by an aristocracy, whether of nobles or 
of a proletariat. But such a group is in- 
evitably prejudiced in its own interests 
and, consequently, is incapable of per- 
ceiving the greatest good of the society 
as a whole. Geniuses, who are needed to 
guide the state and furnish the new ideas 
needed to discover the greatest good, do 
not arise from any one social group alone. 
They come from all classes, so that, in 
addition to being prejudiced, an aris- 
tocracy is inevitably unable to take ad- 
vantage of all the total group’s poten- 
tialities. 

In the third form, decisions are made 
by the people as a whole—a pure de- 
mocracy. But governmental matters are 
frequently technical, requiring special 
knowledge. For example, the average 
citizen knows that, without taxation, his 
government would be helpless and he 
would suffer. If unprejudiced, he does not 
want to be freed from all taxes but 
wants the smallest amount of taxation 
consistent with the performance of the 
varied duties that should be performed 
by the government. He is, however, 
lacking in detailed knowledge concerning 
all the activities needed in a government. 
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A given amount of money is worth less 
to rich than to poor persons, so that a 
larger contribution should be required 
from the rich than from the poor, in order 
to secure in taxation equal decrements 
of value from all. How much should be 
required from all classes and how far 
the activities of the government should 
extend are, however, problems far too 
intricate for the average citizen to de- 
cide. He is not sufficiently informed to 
settle such matters rightly. Only care- 
ful students can properly decide, and 
often they can reach no more than ap- 
proximate justice. Hence in our modern 
complicated society, pure democracy is 
hopelessly handicapped, except in cer- 
tain relatively simple situations, such as 
the simpler problems of local govern- 
ment. 

The fourth form, representative de- 
mocracy, arises out of the logical require- 
ments for determining the greatest good 
of society. In theory the citizens select 
those persons whom they judge to be 
intelligent and unprejudiced and allow 
them to decide matters. In dealing with 
other persons, judgments upon the char- 
acter of individuals need constantly to be 
made by all, hence the average individual 
is more competent in this matter than 
in others. There is, indeed, sufficient evi- 
dence to show that when an electorate 
comes really to know the character of 
its representative, it judges him correct- 
ly. It is, however, possible to deceive an 
electorate for a time, just as it is to de- 
ceive individuals. 

In complicated matters the represen- 
tatives, moreover, do not venture to 
decide matters by merely their own opin- 
ions. They commit the drafting of legis- 
lation to committees, composed presum- 
ably of those legislators who are more 
familiar with the technical matters at 
issue than are the rest of the legislature. 


The whole body may then yield its con. 
sent to the actions of these small com. 
mittees. On technical matters even the 
whole legislature may serve as a “rub. 
ber stamp” for its committees. 

In very complicated matters even 
the committees call in outside experts, 
whether from administrative bureaus or 
from civilian life, and allow these ex- 
perts to dictate what should be done, 
The legal details of taxation measures, 
for example, are usually written by ex- 
perts rather than by the members of a 
legislative committee. Thus even repre- 
sentatives at times allow others to make 
decisions for them, because even legis- 
lators may not be competent to settle 
extremely complicated matters. 

Yet, on simple matters, the people feel 
that they know enough, so that they 
can decide these matters themselves. In 
such cases representatives are elected or 
rejected on the basis of whether their 
actions are or are not in accordance with 
the opinion of the electorate—legislators 
become “rubber stamps” for the people. 
When the people feel that they under- 
stand a matter, if they disagree with their 
representative, they conclude that he 
is prejudiced or ignorant; hence they 
reject him. Since history offers the best 
and plainest judgment upon the wisdom 
of decisions, the electorate may judge its 
representatives on the basis of their 
“record,” i.e., whether in the past they 
have or have not been shown to be genu- 
inely intelligent and unprejudiced. 

In a representative democracy the 
locus of the power to decide government- 
al matters rightly shifts with the nature 
of the matter at issue. On broad and 
simple issues the people themselves right- 
fully decide, because they understand 
such matters. On more complicated mat- 
ters the people yield to their representa- 
tives. With great complexity legislative 
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committees make decisions, while in ex- 
tremely perplexing and technical mat- 
ters outside experts rather than any 
representatives themselves may settle 
what is to be done. Such a fluctuation in 
the locus of power cannot be explained 
on any other basis than upon the logical 
criterion for making decisions—that all 
and only those who understand and are 
unprejudiced can correctly and surely de- 
cide matters. Because human knowledge 
is so limited and specialized, the jury of 
those who have a right to decide varies 
greatly with the matter at issue. Hence 
the locus of power in a state ought to 
vary with the matter at issue. Repre- 
sentative democracy is the outcome, fun- 
damentally, of the logical nature of hu- 
man thought. 

It is not to be concluded that, ac- 
cording to this theory, the greatest 
amount of value is always actually at- 
tained by democratic procedures. It is 
merely possible to say that, because of 
the logical structure of democracy, which 
places decisions in the hands of those 
most capable of judging rightly, a de- 
mocracy that contains a sufficiently large 
number of intelligent and unprejudiced 
voters is more likely to reach the maxi- 
mum of value than any other sort of 
governmental organization. The experi- 
ence of Britain and the United States 
furnishes empirical proof of this state- 
ment. 

Such a general conclusion is quite com- 
patible with the fact that democracies 
frequently make serious mistakes. The 
maximum of value is often extremely 
difficult to determine. A decision upon 
the correct policy to pursue presupposes 
prevision of the future—something ex- 
tremely difficult and always dubious. 
Politicians have evolved many tech- 
niques for biasing election results by 
prejudicing the people. Perhaps the most 
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effective (and dangerous for democracy) 
is that of withholding information by 
censorship, biased journalism, mislead- 
ing declarations, etc., so that the elec- 
torate will not be intelligent. It is often 
possible to content the people without 
seeking the maximum of value, by giv- 
ing them half a loaf instead of the whole, 
thereby gratifying selfish interests. In 
these and other ways democratic peoples 
have been and are being miseld. With 
the passage of time, the facts, however, 
eventually come to light, and, if such is 
still possible, correct decisions are made. 
But new problems continually arise, and 
decisions, once acted upon, are frequent- 
ly irrevocable. Such difficulties beset all 
types of government. Democracy is no 
utopia but an adjustment to fallible hu- 
man nature. Except for a Platonic phi- 
losopher-ruler, no other form of govern- 
ment could do better. 

Since the fundamental assumption of 
this argument is that a complete proof 
will convince any intelligent and un- 
prejudiced person, it may be objected 
that it is unnecessary to consult the 
whole people about social decisions, for 
a small jury will do just as well. Such is, 
indeed, the case concerning factual mat- 
ters decided in the law courts. But in 
governmental planning something more 
than mere fact is at issue. Government 
is an organization existing for the pur- 
pose of discovering and attaining the 
greatest amount of value for all. Be- 
cause government is concerned, not with 
limited aims, but with the good of all, 
the interests of no single individual can 
be neglected. Each individual does not, 
of course, always know best what are his 
own true interests. Prejudice and igno- 
rance prevent the attainment of such an 
ideal condition. Unless, however, every 
individual has the opportunity of mak- 
ing his opinions felt, whether they are 
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correct or incorrect, there is no assur- 
ance that the good of all will be con- 
sidered or that genuinely unbiased repre- 
sentatives will be secured. The extension 
of the electorate to all intelligent persons 
in the body politic is a consequence of 
the circumstance that government is con- 
cerned with the total good, the attain- 
ment or lack of attainment of which 
must necessarily be judged by all those 
concerned, namely, the whole of the 
body politic. 

It is noteworthy that the universality 
of the electorate is always restricted in 
spite of the necessity for considering the 
good of all. Certain persons are con- 
sidered likely to be prejudiced or igno- 
rant and so are excluded from the elec- 
torate: felons, aliens, children, idiots and 
those of unsound minds, sometimes il- 
literates or others. If representative de- 
mocracy were based upon the equality 
of all human beings, it would be diffi- 
cult to justify such exclusions from the 
electorate. Upon logical grounds, such ex- 
clusions are, however, natural and in- 
evitable. As long as the number of such 
persons in a state is small, no harm is 
usually done. But if there is any large 
body of disfranchised persons, the great- 
est good can hardly be attained, for the 
true interests of these people will almost 
surely be neglected. 

An important advantage arising from 
the democratic extension of the elec- 
torate is that thereby the struggle for 
power is transferred from the sphere of 
force to that of persuasion. Since any 
person, within wide limits, can enter the 
struggle for governmental power and can 
attain such power if he is able to con- 
vince enough persons that he deserves it, 
ambition for power accordingly leads its 
possessor to cultivate persuasiveness and 
reasoning ability instead of organizing 
a military force. Because the people at 


large must be persuaded, ambitious per- 
sons tend to study and advocate the 
general good rather than merely that of 
some smaller group. This advantage of 
shifting the struggle for power is, how- 
ever, not peculiar to representative de- 
mocracy. It is also possessed by pure 
democracy. It is indeed likely that this 
advantage led to the earliest attempts 
at democracy. The logical defects of 
pure democracy, involved in its require- 
ment that all matters should be decided 
by the common people, whether they are 
or are not intelligent concerning these 
matters, led to the downfall of the an- 
cient pure democracies. 

Where the party in power always wins 
an election, as in certain contemporary 
“republics,” ambitious persons are driven 
to employ force instead of reason. Then 
genuine representative democracy, that 
is, a decision by all those who are un- 
prejudiced and informed, becomes im- 
possible. Democracy accordingly toler- 
ates any movement except movements 
that are themselves intolerant of opposi- 
tion and reasoning. Democracy’s intol- 
erance of anti-democratic movements is 
justified by the long-run superiority of 
representative democracy to other forms 
of government. A general willingness on 
the part of citizens to be tolerant of 
others’ attempts to attain power, as long 
as those attempts are made by demo- 
cratic means, is then essential to the 
successful maintenance of democracy. 

An army or a commercial business is 
different from a government, in that 
such an organization is concerned, not 
with the general good, but with some 
special purpose—the winning of a war 
or the production of pig iron or other 
particular goods. These are technical 
matters, upon which the workers in the 
business or the soldiers in the army are 
little competent to pass. There can be 
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no adequately large body of intelligent 
(competent) persons in the working force 
or among the troops to swing a general 
election concerning the conduct of the 
business or the army. Among co-oper- 
ative businesses, not the employees, but. 
those whom the business serves, pass 
upon its policies. As far as the employees 
go, they are organized like any other 
business. Armies and businesses are 
hence organized very differently from 
representative government, just as are 
the governments of those peoples with 
an inadequate number of intelligent citi- 
zens. Technical organizations are or- 
ganized monarchically under the control 
of those technically competent to guide 
them. Individuals who do not approve 
the goals or methods of a particular 
business organization are free to seek a 
different organization. As long as free 
choice of membership among various 
business organizations is possible, such a 
dictatorial organization of businesses 
conduces to the general good. When, 
however, the free competition of busi- 
ness organizations for workmen (or for 
business) becomes limited, it may be 
necessary for the government, in the in- 
terests of the general good, to step in 
and restrict the liberty of such organiza- 
tions. Or it may be necessary to intro- 
duce limited degrees of democracy into 
their organization. Business and labor 
laws and industrial democracy are the 
outcome of such circumstances. 

The executive arm of democratic gov- 
ernment has, moreover, a similar goal: 
it exists to carry out the decisions made 
by the legislative. Hence it, too, may 
well be organized monarchically under 
the general supervision of a democratic 
legislature. Such a monarchical nature 
of the executive is quite consistent with 
the democratic nature of legislation, be- 
cause of the difference in the character 
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of the goal sought. The chief executive 
himself is sometimes chosen by the peo- 
ple and sometimes by their representa- 
tives. 

To sum up this argument: Modern 
representative democracy is a curiously 
complicated organization, in part mon- 
archical, in part democratic, in which the 
locus of authority shifts from one part 
of the government to another: the 
people, the elected representatives, spe- 
cial groups of those representatives, and 
at times even outside experts. It is im- 
possible to explain such a complicated 
organization on the basis of equal jus- 
tice to all or of the equality of human 
beings. But an explanation is possible 
from a neglected feature of logical meth- 
od—who it is that properly decides 
whether a proof is or is not correct. All 
those who are intelligent about the mat- 
ter at issue and who are unprejudiced 
have a right to judge a matter. Such a 
proof should, upon due consideration, 
convince all such persons. This logical 
criterion applies universally: to scien- 
tific problems, to the validity of de- 
ductive and logistic reasoning, to phi- 
losophy, to moral matters, and even to 
its own correctness. Even the opponents 
of democracy, in seeking the agreement 
of others, tacitly accept this criterion. 
The composition of such an ideal jury 
varies with the matter at issue—upon 
simple problems, any intelligent person 
may be competent, whereas for com- 
plicated problems, only trained persons 
or specialists are competent. The de- 
cision of such an ideal jury should be 
unanimous. But, except in a very few 
cases, such as a jury trial for murder, 
unanimity is not required. When preju- 
diced and ignorant persons cannot be 
excluded, less than a unanimous vote 
produces better results. Ignorance and 
prejudice are irrational, so that opinions 
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thus derived will likely be scattered in a 
random manner over the range of pos- 
sibilities and will generally to a large 
extent cancel each other. Hence a minori- 
ty of intelligent and unprejudiced per- 
sons in a properly democratic country 
will usually be able to swing the decision 
of the total electorate. 

Representative democracy is the only 
type of government that conforms to 
this logical criterion. A monarch in- 
evitably makes serious blunders. Only 
where there are not enough suitable 
voters is a monarchical government jus- 
tified. An aristocracy is always preju- 
diced and is rarely able to secure the 
greatest good for all. Pure democracy is 
incompetent to conduct the complicated 
business of a modern government. Only a 
representative democracy satisfies this 
logical criterion, in which the locus of 
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power fluctuates in accordance with 
shifts in competence to pass upon mat. 
ters at issue. The extension of the elec. 
torate to substantially the whole people 
is justified by the circumstance that 
government seeks the total good, the 
attainment or lack of attainment of 
which needs to be judged by all in order 
that all shall be considered. The elimina. 
tion of certain individuals from the elec. 
torate is justified by the fact that they 
are presumably prejudiced or unintelli- 
gent. The monarchical organization of 
the executive or of a business arises 
from the circumstance that these are 
technical organizations, seeking limited 
ends. Representative government is con- 
sequently based upon the unchangeable 
logical characteristics in human nature 
and possesses an unshakeable foundation. 
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HE ancient thesis that ethics is really 
2 dentate or the art of persuasion has 
not yet had adequate development in a 
modern version. Ethics and Language is,' 
nevertheless, an interesting book. It ex- 
emplifies in a high degree two peculiarly 
philosophic virtues—the ability to derive 
from an initial schematism or terminology 
an apparently comprehensive theory and 
the somewhat more unusual ability to re- 
state and expand the initial schematism into 
a book without using any appreciable 
amount of additional material. Its author 
displays another virtue, not so highly re- 
garded generally but much prized by vir- 
tuosi—agility in sidestepping explicit in- 
consistencies and in avoiding obvious verbal 
pitfalls. 

The book has two defects. The meaning ‘ 
of the basic terms used is never exactly or 
clearly determined and the correctness and } 
adequacy of the initial schematism are un- | 
critically assumed. The conclusions are, in{ 
part, reiterations of the original question- 
begging assumptions and in greater part ex- 
tensions of the assumptions made on the 
basis of considerations not explicitly stated 
because they are submerged in the unex- 
amined meanings of the basic terms. It may 
be, of course, that despite these defects in 
analysis and argument the author’s assump- 
tions and conclusions are generally correct. 
I suspect that his views admit of some im- 
provement if not correction; but I think 
that the main fault of the work is that the 
analysis is confused and inadequate. 

Very early in the discussion the author 
remarks that a disagreement may involve 
a difference in beliefs or a difference in at- 


* By Charles L. Stevenson. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. 
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titudes or in both. This distinction between ; 
belief and attitude is then used as the basic | 
schematism on which the remainder of the 
discussion depends. This schematism in- } 
volves, however, in addition to the distinc- 
tion, assumptions which are neither de- | 
fended nor made explicit. Just what these 
assumptions are can be made out only in- 
directly from examination of the subsequent 
argument but certainly involved is the as- 
sumption that the schematism “belief- 
attitude” constitutes a classification, pre- 
sumably of human activities, which is both 
exclusive and exhaustive. The author con- 
siders briefly the question whether beliefs 
and attitudes are exclusive. Though his re- 
marks raise some doubt as to the adequacy 
of his basis of distinction, he does not en- 
tertain such doubts, since it is obvious to 
him that beliefs and attitudes are dis- 
tinguishable. He never, I believe, notices at | 
all the possibility that beliefs-attitudes may } 
not be an exhaustive inventory of whatever 
is being considered. Unless I am mistaken, 
his argument could not proceed beyond the 
first few pages without the assumption that 
there is no activity or factor, at least none 
relevant to disagreement, which cannot be 
adequately characterized as belief or at- 
titude. 

Perhaps this assumption will to some 
readers seem obviously justified; but if the 
reader has any doubts he will find little in 
the book to help him resolve them. If 


ee 


“evaluations” or “practical judgments” or | 


“value judgments” indicate activities or 
factors which cannot be adequately de- 
scribed as beliefs or as attitudes, then the 










author has in the beginning taken the } 


wrong path. At any rate, basic issues are 
disposed of at the beginning by assumption. | 
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The problem as to what is assumed is 
much complicated by the fact that the au- 
thor gives almost no attention to the com- 
plex facts indicated or suggested by the 
terms “belief” and “‘attitude.’”’ The distinc- 
tion between the two factors presumably 
indicates something of the character of 
each; but so little attention is paid to the 
basis of the distinction that the indication 
of the characteristics of belief and attitude 
is very scanty. The traits of belief and at- 
titude used in the subsequent argument are 
not explicitly indicated in the distinction, 
and no justification for introducing them is 
given. In other words, a distinction is made 
with little or no attention to its basis, and 
then the author reads into the distinction 
what is needed for his conclusions. So far as 
the considerations mediating the distinction 
determine, the author might have used 
various other words to designate the dis- 
tinction made. He might, for instance, have 
said that disagreement may involve a dif- 
ference in descriptions or a difference in 
evaluations. Use of these words would be 
inconvenient for the further development of 
the author’s opinion; and, as we watch the 
author’s opinions unfold, we can see that his 
early selection of terms does anticipate the 
conclusions to be reached. The distinction 
made does not furnish logical ground for the 
conclusions, but the words used enable us 
to guess what the conclusion will be. Be- 
cause of the lack of analysis, it is difficulty to 
answer the question previously indicated, 
whether the assumed schematism, “be- 
liefs-attitudes,”’ constitutes an exclusive and 
exhaustive classification of what is relevant 
to disagreement. 

One might suppose that the author, after 
designating beliefs and attitudes, would 
turn his attention to an investigation of one 
or the other or both of these; but he turns 
instead to a curious problem. The study of 
attitudes would presumably be sociology 
and the study of beliefs would be logic. 
Professor Stevenson is, in this work, in- 


terested in neither. He is concerned with. ; 
ethics, which apparently is something like a | 
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mystery story, directed to solving a case of 
mistaken identity. 

Although the distinction between be. 
liefs and attitudes is so obvious and clear to 
the author that it requires little examina- 
tion, it is even clearer to him that almost 
everyone else has confused the two. Atti- 
tudes appear in discourse in the guise of be- 
liefs. The author accounts for this fact by 
making a distinction, adapted from the one 
popularized by I. A. Richards, between de- 
scriptive meanings and emotive meanings, 

e says very little about this distinction, 

eyond remarking that words have de- 

criptive meaning if they occasion cognitive 

ctivity and emotive meaning if they in- 
fluence emotions. He assumes, however, that 
the two kinds of meaning are exclusive 

(though a word may have both kinds) and! 
that they constitute an exhaustive classifi- 
cation. He does have something to say| 
about the assumption that the two kinds of 
meaning are exclusive, though he does not!| 
go into the matter with any thoroughness. \ 
He does not investigate at all, though some 
of his remarks are indirectly relevant to, the 
question whether descriptive and emotive 
meanings are exhaustive of the kinds of 
meaning. Yet the assumption that they are 
is essential to his -argument, for reasons 
which presently will be made explicit. 

Here again a doctrine which seems a main 
determinant of the author’s position is un- 
critically introduced. Perhaps it is obvious 
that there is no meaning other than de- 
scriptive and emotive; but, if this be so, 
why have so few people perceived the ob- 
vious fact? At any rate, the author gives so 
little attention to an analysis of the terms 
used that a judgment as to the correctness 
of his doctrines is hardly in order. So far as 
considerations directly relevant to his dis- 
tinction determine, he might have used the 
words “descriptive meaning” and “norma- 
tive meaning,” though, of course, these 
words would not so conveniently lead his 
argument in the right direction. 

There is one other assumption which 
should be mentioned. The. author asserts 
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that an attitude and a belief cannot be in 
consistent, or, as he says, the relation be 
tween a belief and an attitude is always fac 
tual, never logical. Perhaps this propositior 
need not be listed as an additional assump 
tion, since it is presumably involved im- 
plicitly in the distinction between beliefs 
and attitudes as the author conceives it. 
Notice of it may help to indicate how much 
has been read into the initial schematism. 
The author intends to assert, I suppose, that 
beliefs and knowledge have no logical rele- 
vance to desires, interests, cho:ces, or ac- 
tions. 

The central doctrine of the book has now 
been stated. The statement here is con- 
densed; but the statements of these points 
in the book do not occupy much space. 
Most of the space is devoted to a project 
now to be indicated. First, however, I 
should mention certain subsidiary beliefs 
and attitudes of the author. He thinks that 
beliefs influence attitudes (any belief may 
influence any attitude) and that attitudes 
influence beliefs; and he does not have a 
generally unfavorable attitude toward either 
of these happenings. He does have a strong- 
ly unfavorable attitude toward mixing or 
confusing attitudes with beliefs; he feels 
that it is “stultifying” to believe that one is 
stating a belief when in fact one is express- 
ing an attitude; and he feels that it is ‘‘intol- 
erable” that moralists should claim that 
they are establishing beliefs when they are 
really redirecting attitudes. 

To the matters already mentioned the 
author gives neither careful attention nor 
much space. Most of the book is taken up 
with an examination of a variety of state- 
ments—many, but not all, constructed by 
the author—which involve in various ways 
an unintended or unacknowledged mingling 
of attitudes and beliefs, and a restatement 
of them in which the distinction between 
these components is explicitly indicated. 

These lengthy exercises do not add much 
to the author’s theory or general doctrine, 
but they do furnish much information as to 
other opinions which he holds. The schema- 
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tism and the doctrines previously men- 
tioned give very little indication as to how 
various statements should be analyzed in 
relation to the distinctions between belief 
and attitude and between descriptive and 
emotive meaning. It becomes clear in the 
exercises that the author believes that al- 
most all of what is usually called “ethical 
theory,” as well as the typical statements of 
moralists, politicians, preachers, and propa- 
gandists, is a “‘stultifying” confusion of de- 
scriptive and emotive meaning, of beliefs 
and attitudes. 

The exercises do not in any way furnish 
additional evidence for the general doctrine. 
The results obtained presuppose the gen- 
eral doctrine, as well as much else. In many 
examples it is obvious to the autho: and 
perhaps to the reader that the statements 
involve emotive meaning, in some sense, and 
are used to express or influence attitudes. 
In crucial cases the procedure of analysis is 
negative. The statement involves something 
more than descriptive meaning; the some- 
thing more can be nothing other than 
emotive meaning. This is the reason above 
suggested why the assumption that de- 
scriptive-emotive meaning is exhaustive is 
essential to the author’s argument. 

The exercises reveal also another assump- 
tion made by the author—an assumption 
that is indeed the key to the whole argu- 
ment in the sense that it gives content to a 
schematism and terminology which, with- 
out this assumption, are indeterminate and 
ambiguous. This is an assumption, neither 
developed nor examined, as to the nature of 
knowledge, or belief, or cognition. It is by 
the use of this assumption that the author 
guides his analysis of the examples. One 
may suspect also that the author finds the 
schematism of belief-attitude, descriptive- 
emotive meaning significant and determi- 
nate because his assumptions about knowl- 
edge seem to give a clear meaning to the 
first term of each pair. 

It may be typical'of books by philoso- 
phers that the idea or doctrine which is really 
at issue should never even be stated and 
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that the apparatus of analysis and proof 
should be largely illusory. Though one 
would hardly intend to write such a book, it 
must be admitted that the result is fre- 
quently useful. A writer may so pertinacious- 
ly use or apply an unexamined assumption 
that other philosophers, many of whom 
share it, are impelled to make explicit, and 
to examine, what they also had taken for 
granted in less uncompromising fashion. It 
may certainly be said for Professor Steven- 
son that he has an unusually accurate sense 
of the requirements of his assumed point of 
view and an uncommon fidelity to such re- 
quirements. The book has, consequently, a 
kind of inner or hidden consistency. Wheth- 
er this consistency be ascribed to admirable 
rigor and clarity in developing a position or 
to deplorable obtuseness with regard to the 
difficulties and limitations of the position 
depends in large part, I suppose, on whether 
or not one shares the point of view. 

Since the author’s explicit argument has 
little relation to his conclusions, indication 
of defects in analysis and argument certain- 
ly does not prove that his conclusions are 
incorrect. If, as I have suggested, his opin- 
ions are determined by assumptions, not 
explicitly stated, about the nature of knowl- 
edge, these assumptions may constitute a 
sound insight. Though it is inconvenient to 
examine an insight or doctrine that is not 
explicitly stated, the fact that the author’s 
prejudice or intuition is widely shared justi- 
fies, perhaps, use of the book as an occasion 
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somewhat extended attempts to describe or 
criticize various processes or aspects of 
knowing; in such systems the statement | 
have given would serve as a rule prescribing 
the type of description regarded as accept- 
able and as a canon of criticism, but it need 
not appear as a proposition explicitly as- 
serted.) The more interesting results appear 
when a rule or canon reflecting the doctrine 
indicated is applied on, so to speak, a second 
level to what we can know about knowing or 
knowledge. When applied here, it deter- 
mines the doctrine that the components or 
means of knowledge are themselves par- 
ticulars, that ideas, concepts, propositions, 
and principles must themselves be regarded 
or described as particulars. This reification 
of ideas, concepts, and principles, the as- 
sumption that they are physical or psychical 
things or events, leads to a change in words 
or the meaning of words that is characteris- 
tic of nominalism and of what is sometimes 
miscalled empiricism. “Propositions” may 
be translated into “sentences”; ‘‘concept” 
may be replaced by “sign”; and the word 
“idea,” if retained, is used to mean a psy- 
chical existent. Some such shift in words 
and their meanings is the linguistic expres- 
sion of the attempt to think of the compo- 
nents of knowledge as particulars. 

I cannot attempt here to settle the large 
issue as to whether nominalism is a justi- 
fiable state of mind. If it is, then I think that 


|Professor Stevenson is correct in holding 
|that statements which seem to express 


for some comments on the doctrine in ques- / value judgments are actually expressions of 
tion. Since the doctrine to be discussed is not | attitudes. In this case, however, I believe 
developed in the book under consideration, \} he cannot make good the distinction be- 
my statement of it should not be ascribed to/ tween beliefs and attitudes or between de- 
: Professor Stevenson. If the doctrine I in- \\ scriptive meaning and emotive meaning. 


dicate does not correspond to his assump- 
tions, then I admit that he may have in 
reserve better reasons for his opinions than 
he has stated or I have suspected. 

The doctrine or position which seems to 
be assumed is that which is frequently 
‘ called nominalism or positivism. One naive 
but not unjust version might be that we can 
know only particulars, singly or in batches. 
(Actual nominalistic systems, of course, are 


The same considerations which lead him to 
change value judgments into expressions of 
attitudes would, if pursued, lead him to 
change all judgments into attitudes. If 
descriptive judgments are kept untouched, 
nominalism can with some plausibility be 
applied to ethical judgments. If ethical 
judgments, or some of them, are left un- 
touched, nominalism can with some plausi- 
bility be applied to descriptive judgments. 
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Perhaps both applications can be made if 
one moves with sufficient speed back and 
forth from one to the other, as the prag- 
matists attempt to do. These remarks be- 
long to a long and not unfamiliar story, 
which need not be refurbished here. 

If the question as to whether nominalism 
is justifiable is at all open, then I think that 
an examination of vaiue judgments will it- 
self furnish some evidence relevant to the 
issue. Since Professor Stevenson, because he 
assumes nominalism, does not look for such 
evidence, I may relevantly undertake to 
make brief suggestions as to where evidence 
of this kind might be found. 

I may conveniently begin with considera- 
tion of one of Professor Stevenson’s value 
judgments. “Nor can one tolerate, among 
those who pretend to think for themselves, 
and lay the foundations for morality, that 
grotesque confusion of persuasive and ra- 
tional methods which so often protests a 
philosophical profundity.” In my opinion 
this is not only a value judgment but also 
a sound one, though charity and the reflec- 
tion that the entire history of philosophy 
reveals to Professor Stevenson hardly a 
handful of men who have escaped the con- 
fusion might suggest some softening of its 
harsh terms. 

If the statement quoted is a value judg- 
ment and a well-grounded one, then the 
author’s general conclusions are mistaken. 
Let us suppose, however, that the statement 
either describes or expresses an attitude and 
the hope that other people may share it. 
Even if we make this supposition, we need 
to consider what is necessary to the exist- 
ence of such an attitude and to the dis- 
crimination of it from other attitudes. I 
suggest that the attitude depends on the 
apprehension of norms or normative prin- 
ciples by use of which “rational method” 
and “confusion” can be thought of. One 
cannot have an attitude, negative or posi- 
tive, to confusion unless he can think of 
confusion as possible; and one cannot dis- 
criminate an attitude to confusion from an 
attitude to something else unless one can, at 
least in intention, distinguish confusion 
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from other things. It seems to me that an 
attitude toward confusion is in important 
respects quite different from an attitude 
toward a specific situation or toward as- 
sortments of specific situations. In the case of 
the first the instances of that which we dis- 
like are not specified directly or in terms of 
their actual characteristics but indirectly, 
through reference to their conformity or 
lack of conformity to normative principles 
or ideals. Such principles are not appre- 
hended as actual characteristics of their 
supposed instances (would not most of us 
have difficulty in assembling instances of 
adequate exemplification of rational meth- 
od?) but as general norms more adequately 
present to our intentions than in any of our 
performances. 

While one might say that Professor 
Stevenson’s statement indicates an atti- 
tude, it seems to me more accurate to say 
that it indicates an acknowledgment or af- 
firmation of a normative principle or ideal. 
Suppose that so much were admitted. It 
still might be asked, ‘What difference does 
the change in wording make?” After all, 
affirmation of an ideal is not a judgment; it 
is a matter of temperament or emotion, one 
might suppose. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the question as to the extent to which 
our decision among ideals is in some sense 
arbitrary, it seems to me of first importance 
to see that the alternatives which confront 
us as we form our interests and ideals are, 
at least in part, alternatives among norma- 
tive principles or ideals. Regardless of how 
we choose among normative principles, we 
necessarily use such principles in making 
choices and in judging; and the principles 
which we use furnish ground for value judg- 
ments. If we choose between norms or nor- 
mative principles or choose on the basis of 
normative principles, then, regardless of 
what the rationale of value judgments may 
be, the nominalistic position is untenable. 

Let me assume, though I know what cir- 
cles may be traversed pro and con, that I 
have suggested, however fragmentarily, 
reasons for saying that Professor Steven- 
son’s statement is a value judgment de- 
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pending upon and grounded in a normative 
principle. Might we not, nevertheless, hesi- 
tate to say that the principle is sound, since 
it depends on an ideal which Professor 
Stevenson merely happens to hold? At any 
rate, the basis of the judgment can be some- 
what broadened. Professor Stevenson is 
talking about “those who pretend to think 
for themselves,” and he presumably in- 
cludes himself and, let us hope, his readers 
in that group. It seems to me that this 
group, that is, we who pretend to think for 
ourselves, is committed to the normative 
principle in question, since we could not in- 
tend to think for ourselves unless we in- 
tended to avoid this deplorable confusion, 
or at least, unintentional lapses into it. 
Moreover, I doubt whether anyone could 
intend to think without intending to think 
for himself. Professor Stevenson, to be sure, 
refers to those who “pretend” to think for 
themselves rather than to those who “in- 
tend” to think for themselves; but those who 
pretend to think presumably intend the 
confusion for others and not for themselves 
and consequently for themselves intend 
conformity to rational method. By using the 
word “pretense” Professor Stevenson per- 
haps intended to suggest that many people 
are so stupid or so weak-willed that they are 
unable to be reasonable and that their in- 
tentions to be reasonable are so ineffectual 
that they are really pretensions. There are 
certainly differences in ability; but I 
should like to assert in self-defense that a 
person does not have to be brilliant in order 
to intend to be reasonable. The normative 
principle indicated in Professor Stevenson’s 
statement is accepted or assumed by all of 
us who think. 

If what has been said is interpreted as 
meaning merely that a group, perhaps a 
large group, of philosophers or thinkers 
happen to have accepted the same ideal, I 
wish to assert more than this, namely, that 
every person in the group is committed 
necessarily to the ideal. Some apprehension 
of the norms of rational method and an in- 
| tention to determine one’s conclusions by 
relevant evidence constitute a necessary 
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condition for thinking. The principles of 
rational method are involved in the activity 
of thinking as assumptions or presupposi- 
tions necessary to the activity’s occurrence 
and its differentiation from other activities, 
Though presupposed in thinking, these 
principles are neither completely known to 
the thinker nor adequately exemplified in 
the thinking. Though not exemplified, they 
are present in thinking as intended norms 
(men may be mistaken without denying the 
principles of logic), and though not explicit- 
ly known, recognized or stated, they are 
used and followed (man did not postpone 
reasoning until the arrival of Aristotle). 

If what I have said makes sense at all, 
and I admit that to nominalists it will seem 
mostly nonsense, then I think that the 
statement I quoted from Professor Steven- 
son should be regarded as a value judgment 
grounded in an ideal to which all beings who 
think are committed whether or not they 
know it or explicitly accept it. Since we all 
do make and recognize such value judg- 
ments, it seems to me more reasonable to 
inquire how they are possible than to rule 
them out because a metaphysical or episte- 
mological postulate such as nominalism 
leads us to judge that we ought not to be- 
lieve in them. 

In other contexts it would be important 
to assert that no activity, not even the for- 
mulation of a belief, is determined merely by 
the apprehension of norms or principles, 
that the sufficient condition for any action 
or choice includes an act of will or a personal 
commitment, and that principles do not 
furnish determinate resolutions of the prob- 
lems which confront us, whether practical or 
theoretical. It would also be important on 
proper occasion to emphasize the difference 
between value judgments and descriptive 
judgments. Such emphasis is hardly relevant 
here, since an assertion that value judg- 
ments are not descriptive judgments does 
not imply that value judgments are expres- 
sions or descriptions of attitudes unless one 
assumes both that the dichotomy “beliefs- 
attitudes” constitutes an exhaustive classi- 
fication and that the somewhat ambiguou- 
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term “beliefs” excludes value judgments, 
Again, it is not relevant here to insist on a 
distinction, which I think is important, be- 
tween value judgments and ethical judg- 


ments. 

In conclusion, let me say that Professor 
Stevenson’s doctrines may very well have a 
beneficial moral or practical effect. Many 
of our value and ethical judgments as well 
as our beliefs are no doubt largely deter- 
mined by prejudices, habits, and emotions. 
It may be that most of us, especially those 
who like Professor Stevenson and myself 
are not lacking in self-confidence, would be 
more amiable if we assumed that our valua- 
tions reflect our prejudices. My objections 


to his doctrines are that, however edifying 
the conclusions, his schematism and argu- 
ment are lacking in clarity and cogency and 
depend for both content and plausibility on 
a position, presumably nominalism, which 
is neither stated nor argued, and that he 
disposes of ethical phenomena by inferences 
from a metaphysical doctrine instead of 
examining ethical phenomena to see what 
they afford in the way of evidence relevant 
to his metaphysical speculations. His ethical 
position, though narrow and intellectually 
somewhat unsophisticated, is appealing and 
sound; but his logical and linguistic analysis 
is conspicuously defective. 
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THE MORAL INSIGNIFICANCE OF THE TOTAL OF ALL VALUE 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 


NE of the widely accepted principles of 
O utilitarianism or universalistic hedon- 
ism is that man ought to increase the total 
net pleasure in the universe. And instead of 
net pleasure we might have said net satis- 
faction, or net happiness, or net self-realiza- 
tion, or net actualization of the essential 
self, or net intrinsic value.* 

A man’s duty to increase the total net 
pleasure or intrinsic value in the universe 
is usually supposed to be objective and inde- 
pendent of how the man himself feels or 
what he desires. It is supposed to be a univer- 
sal norm. If the performance of this duty 
results in a smaller net total value for him- 
self, if, for instance, it means his own suffer- 
ing and death, he is still obligated to per- 
form it and to sacrifice himself. And super- 
ficially this seems to be in accord with 
man’s moral experience, in which individ- 
uals are expected to make great sacrifices 
for the general good. 

Henry Sidgewick could not think of any 
cogent reasons why men ought to maximize 
pleasure in the universe, so he said that they 
know about this duty by intuition. But 
some have maintained that it is discoverable 
by reason. The reasoning usually goes about 
as follows: Pleasure or satisfaction is the 
good. The more of it the better. The most of 
it is the best. And man’s duty is to try to 
create or achieve what is best in the whole 
universe. The fallacy in this reasoning is 
that it uses the terms “good,” “better,” and 
“best” without assuming or specifying “for 
whom.” These terms are meaningless unless 


* A recent pronouncement adhering to this gen- 
eral position is an article by Lucius Garvin, “Pleas- 
ure Theory and Aesthetics,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX, No. 3 (1942), 57 ff. It seems also to be 
accepted by P. B. Rice in his article, ‘Toward a 
Syntax of Valuation,” Journal of Philosophy, XLI, 
No. 12 (1944), 312-13, where he regards the pro- 
duction of the greatest possible “value to the uni- 
verse” as the criterion of ethical value. And A. C. 
Garnett asserts that man has an “obligation to 
pursue the greatest good of all’”’ (Ethics, LIV, No. 3 
[April, 1944], 196-97). 


they assume or specify good, better, or best 
for at least some one individual. Nothing is 
good at all unless it is good for somebody, 
And what is good for one individual may be 
good for other individuals, or it may not be. 

It is true that we ought generally to try 
to increase the intrinsic values of mankind 
and of other conscious organisms. Love and 
prudence impose this duty upon us. But the 
valid moral imperative of love is a limited 
principle in the life of man. And prudence, 
which is intelligent selfishness, does not al- 
ways require that we help others. Because of 
conflict there are times when we should harm 
them. The principle that we should in- 
crease values is not universal, and it is not 
the ultimate principle of moral obligation. 

Let us note that the concept of “the total 
net value in the universe” may be interpret- 
ed in two ways: as a total quantity which 
can be expressed numerically or as a mere 
collective whole or total which cannot be 
so expressed. 

I shall try to show (1) that if the former 
interpretation were really meaningful, still 
the ultimate principle of moral obligation 
would not be to maximize this numerical 
total. I shall then try to show (2) that this 
former interpretation is really meaningless. 
Finally, I shall try to show (3) that the ulti- 
mate principle of moral obligation is not the 
maximization of a whole or total in the sec- 
ond (nonnumerical) sense. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
doctrine that total good should be maxi- 
mized may be indicated by a consideration 
of the problem of world population. Suppose 
that in the next two centuries mankind in- 
creases tenfold, its total number thus being 
raised from its present figure of about two 
billion to about twenty billion. And suppose 
that this produces overcrowding and that 
many evils develop. And suppose that the 
average of human satisfaction, per individ- 
ual, is thereby cut to one-half of what it is 
today. For the moment let us assume that 
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satisfaction can vary in exact numerical 
ratios and that the assertion that it has been 
halved is significant. It certainly can be 
more or less increased or reduced in quan- 
tity. And it can be reduced to what looks 
like about half of what it was before.? If the 
average of human satisfaction per individ- 
ual were thereby cut in half, there would ap- 
parently be five times as much satisfaction 
in the world then as now. That is, rating the 
average today at, say, ten units per person, 
and multiplying this by 2,000,000,000, the 
present approximate number of persons, we 
get 20,000,000,0c0 units as the total net 
satisfaction of all humanity today. Then, 
rating the average satisfaction per person 
two centuries hence at half the present 
average, that is, at five units, and multiply- 
ing this by 20,000,000,000, the supposed 
number of persons then to be alive, we get 
100,000,000,000 units as the then total 
satisfaction of mankind; which is obviously 
five times as much as mankind now sup- 
posedly enjoys. 

Then, according to universalistic hedon- 
ism, it would be better to have twenty bil- 
lion people than two billion, even though 
this would make individuals, on an average, 
half as well satisfied in the long run. More- 
over, it would be good to increase the popu- 
lation indefinitely at the cost of continuous 
decrease of individual welfare, provided 
only that the sum of pleasure or good 
increases. This conclusion seems to me 
clearly absurd, but if it is rejected how is the 
universalistic principle to be saved? The 
total net satisfaction in the universe, in the 
first (numerical) sense indicated above, if it 
has any meaning, does not determine the 
duties of individuals. 

I shall maintain, moreover, that satisfac- 
tion or intrinsic value is not measurable 


2 That a tenfold increase in world population 
should cut sharply the satisfaction of most, if not all, 
individuals is not improbable. If numbers increase 
indefinitely, living standards will be lowered long 
before there is only standing room left on the dry 
land, if not when the population reaches twenty 
billion, then when it is around twenty-five billion, 
or perhaps forty-five billion, or one hundred and 
forty-five billion or more. 
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numerically. There are no units of it which 
may be counted or added or multiplied to 
give a significant sum or product. There is 
no meaning in the assertion that one man is 
half as happy as another. There is no signifi- 
cant numerical ratio between the values of 
any two men. There is no number that can 
stand significantly for the average satisfac- 
tion, per individual, of all mankind at any 
given time. Then no such number can be 
multiplied by the total population to get a 
figure for the total net quantity of satisfac- 
tion of all mankind at that time. There is no 
such total net quantity. Then no compari- 
sons are possible between the totals of hu- 
man satisfaction at any two times. And a 
man’s duty cannot be to increase the total 
net quantity of satisfaction if there is no 
such quantity. 

Let us consider why there is no such 
quantity, even though satisfaction and value 
are in a sense quantitative. Satisfaction 
is quantitative in the sense that when a man 
chooses an alternative A instead of an al- 
ternative B, the anticipation of A in the 
moment of choice contains a greater satis- 
faction than the anticipation of B. Choice 
is always in accordance with preference, and 
preference for A over B means a greater or 
stronger feeling of satisfaction in anticipat- 
ing A. Then the quantities of two satisfac- 
tions can be compared if they are both in 
one soul and if a conflict arises between 
them which the individual can resolve only 
by a choice. If he could have had both A 
and B and if they satisfied about equally, he 
himself probably could not tell for sure 
which satisfied him more. But if he could 
not have had both, and if he took A in pref- 
erence to B, then it is certain that A satisfied 
him more in the moment of choice. 

Parenthetically I wish to point out here 
that later on, when it was perhaps too late 
to change, he may have realized that B 
would actually have satisfied him more in 
the long run. He may have regretted having 
taken A. Man’s highest good demands that 
no such mistakes shall be made. 


All comparisons which are made in 
choices merely show with complete certain- 
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ty which satisfaction is greater. They never 
give any exact indication as to how much 
greater one satisfaction is than another. 
They establish no numerical ratios between 
the quantities of these satisfactions. 

In spite of the lack of any such ratios, 
there is a sense in which satisfactions can be 
significantly added together within one soul; 
and whether the sum is greater or less than 
another satisfaction, perhaps itself a sum of 
several satisfactions, can be ascertained be- 
yond peradventure. If a man has to choose 
between taking A and B together, or C, D, 
and E together, and if he chooses A and B, 
that proves that, at the moment of choice, 
the sum of the satisfactions which he feels in 
anticipating A and in anticipating B is 
greater than the sum of the satisfactions 
which he feels in anticipating C and in an- 
ticipating D and in anticipating E. This is 
addition without any units of measurement. 
It tells with certainty which sum is greater, 
though it can give no numerical ratio be- 
tween the two sums. 

And we should note here that the total 
intrinsic value of any individual is the sum 
of all the intrinsic values or satisfactions 
which he experiences. All of these can be 
and are significantly added together because 
of the unity of the personality or self who 
experiences them. Each of his interests and 
desires is experienced as having the same 
“I.” Each is the desire of one person, him- 
self. And therefore the satisfactions of all of 
them, minus all their dissatisfactions and 
frustrations, give the net total of his hap- 
piness. But no numerical ratio can be estab- 
lished between this total and anybody else’s 
total. 

Satisfactions and interests are, of course, 
numerically expressible in the sense that 
they can be counted. But counting them is 
no help in knowing how much value any- 
thing is or has. One satisfaction may be 
greater than the sum of three others, or it 
may not. The final proof as to which is 
greater is only by preference and choice.’ 

While neither choice nor anything else 


3 The impossibility of treating pleasures or other 
qualities as quantities which may be added numeri- 
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can show exactly how much greater one 
satisfaction is than another, still there are 
degrees of the greatness of satisfactions, 
Sometimes a man feels that the difference 
in satisfaction between two experiences is 
very great. And sometimes the difference 
between two others seems to be much less, 
And the facts of the case may be about as 
they seem, though complete certainty js 
unattainable here. 

Also, as between two men, if one is very 
happy and the other is very unhappy, this is 
often obvious to themselves and to others. 
They may show by their behavior that there 
is a great difference in the quantities of hap- 
piness which they experience. And if these 
quantities were about equal, that could be 
known too. But in such a case there would 
be no way of knowing exactly which one was 
greater, since two satisfactions in two souls 
can never meet and clash in one choice. 
Greater and less satisfaction refer to quali- 
tative differences which are also properly 
called ‘‘quantitative”’ inall languages, but are 
not the sort of quantity that can be meas- 
ured in numerical ratios. And therefore the 
satisfactions of different men cannot be 
added together to make any numerically 
quantitative total for all mankind. 

Possibly utilitarianism should be inter- 
preted to mean that one has a duty to in- 
crease the total value in the universe in the 
second (nonnumerical) sense which we 
noted above. That is, take all the values in 
the universe as a collective whole, and do 
not try to add them together numerically, 
but try to increase their number and try to 
increase each one in quantity. Utilitarian- 
ism may mean (1) that there ought to be as 
many people in the world as possible and 
(2) that every individual ought to be as 
happy as possible. The first principle was 
overthrown when we showed that a popula- 
tion of twenty billion (or one hundred and 
forty-five billion) would be worse than one 
of two billion. I shall try to demonstrate 


cally has been so frequently and effectively argued 
that it is unnecessary to repeat such arguments here. 
Cf. Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1910). 
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that the second does not hold universally 
and is not the ultimate principle of moral 
obligation. 

I deny that man has a duty to help in- 
crease the happiness of every person or of 
every living thing. Man often has a duty to 
increase other people’s happiness. But, be- 
cause of conflicts, this duty is not universal. 

To aim at increasing other people’s satis- 
factions as a final end, and not merely as a 
means to some selfish goal, is brotherly 
love, or just love. Utilitarianism in this 
sense is love. Love is instinctive. Biological 
evolution created it as a survival factor in 
the struggle for existence. Men who wanted 
to help their relatives and friends and some 
others both gave and got more co-operation 
than those who did not want to help. Co- 
operation saved many lives. Also practical 
reason in man led him to see that love is a 
valid moral imperative and to appreciate 
its tremendous importance and to nurture 
it by training. Education can make men 
still more loving animals than they other- 
wise would be. Some religions have done 
good work by teaching people that they 
should love all mankind. Some have gone so 
far as to teach that people should love all 
living things, even mosquitoes and cobras. 

Love demands, as every interest demands, 
that it should dominate life completely. 
And, ina world where there is too much hate, 
the judgment of many earnest moralists is 
overwhelmed by the charms of love; and 
there are those who come to accept it at its 
own valuation and are thus led to assert 
that people have an obligation to increase 
the collective total of all value in the uni- 
verse. But sound reason denies that love is 
the whole duty of man. Its validity is 
limited by other moral imperatives. Two of 
these are the interests in nourishment and 
in gustatory pleasure. These are selfish; but 
they are, within reason, legitimate, impor- 
tant, and usually essential elements in a 
good life. That is, they contribute to increas- 
ing, in the long run, the quantity of satisfac- 
tion which an individual experiences. 

The interests in nourishment and in 
gustatory pleasure lead man to kill and eat 
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cattle, fish, and fowl. This cuts down on the 
long-range satisfactions of the cattle, the 
fish, and the fowl. But enlightened public 
opinion in human society approves of man’s 
carnivorous behavior. And I believe that in 
most cases man is morally justified in thus 
reducing the satisfactions of the food ani- 
mals. Anyone who loves little lambs in a 
personal way more than he loves lamb 
chops in a gustatory way ought to forego 
the latter delicacies. But few people do this. 
The moral issue, when a man eats lamb 
chops, is not: Does he gain more value than 
the lambs have lost by dying so young? The 
issue is: Does he gain more value than he 
would experience if he let them live? Letting 
them live will satisfy whatever personal 
affection he has for them. And eating them 
will frustrate this love. An accurate quanti- 
tative comparison of the value he gains with 
that which the lamb loses is really impos- 
sible. Ifa man’s duty depended on that, he 
never would know what his duty was. But 
an accurate quantitative comparison of how 
he feels about eating them and about letting 
them live is made every time he chooses be- 
tween these alternatives. And his choice is 
right from his point of view, in case it and 
its consequences are more satisfactory to 
him in the long run than the alternative 
would be. 

Most people eat lamb chops, and their 
consciences are clear on this score when they 
demand that slaughter-houses shall kill food 
animals as painlessly as possible. Moreover, 
very few ever feel the need of taking active 
steps to enforce this demand. 

Some will say that all true values which 
have any moral significance are confined to 
humanity and that reducing the satisfac- 
tions of food animals is not really evil. But 
such an argument is just another expression 
of man’s ruthlessness toward lower organ- 
isms which he has in his power. He often 
ignores their values and rides roughshod 
over them. If an animal’s foot is crushed, 
that is bad for the animal, just as, if a man’s 
foot is crushed, that is bad for the man. 
Good and bad, value and disvalue, apply to 
all conscious organisms which experience 
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satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Whoever 
deliberately lowers the long-range satisfac- 
tion in another conscious being does a wrong 
to it. Man commits many wrongs against 
the food animals, but he is usually right, 
from his own point of view, in doing so. 

Man is also led virtuously (from his own 
point of view) to diminish the satisfactions 
of others by his interest in self-preservation. 
This requires defense against hostile organ- 
isms. Man’s duty is either to reform them 
or in some other way to make them in- 
nocuous, or else to destroy them. Love and 
prudence often require him to reform them 
if he can. If he can work out a system of co- 
operation whereby they get a measure of 
what they are driving at and he gets a meas- 
ure of what he is driving at, then his love for 
them (his desire for their welfare) will not be 
thwarted by his own act of crushing them. 
Also prudence often counsels that he should 
forbear to take drastic action against an 
apparent enemy. The enemy may be a po- 
tential friend who will be sorely needed later 
on. Also if a man tries to crush an enemy, he 
may fail and he himself may be crushed. Or, 
if he succeeds, his enemy’s friends and rela- 
tives may take vengeance on him. 

But when a man’s enemies are incor- 
rigible and extremely dangerous, he should 
destroy them. Self-defense requires this. 
This usually means diminishing their long- 
range satisfaction. It is usually bad for them. 
But the man who thus does evil to them is 
being true to his own highest good. He is 
doing his duty. He is actualizing his essen- 
tial self to its maximum. 

Mosquitoes and poisonous snakes are 
outstanding examples of hostile organisms 
which are incorrigibly dangerous. Man, for 
the sake of his own survival and comfort, 
righteously diminishes their satisfaction in 
life by destroying them. And criminals, 
domestic and international, should at times 
be treated in a manner somewhat similar to 
poisonous snakes. Love requires that any- 
thing in human guise, however evil, shall be 
reformed if possible, or else rendered in- 
nocuous as painlessly as possible. But if the 
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human monster is thoroughly incorrigible, 
and is dangerous enough, he should be 
killed. Love demands that he should not be 
tortured, and therefore, unless society would 
suffer considerably in consequence of not 
torturing him, he should not, from its point 
of view, be tortured. But it is the duty of 
society to reduce the total satisfaction of 
many criminals by incarcerating or execut- 
ing them. 

The justification of its injuring them in 
this way is not that they thereby lose less 
satisfaction or intrinsic value than the bulk 
of the law-abiding citizens gain, thus in- 
creasing the total sum of value in the uni- 
verse. Such a comparison of values and such 
a total of values are probably meaningless, 
as we have indicated above; but, even as- 
suming these concepts to be meaningful, 
still society’s right to punish criminals 
would not depend upon any increase in the 
total of all values in the universe which 
might result from that punishment. For 
society would still have the right to punish 
criminals even if this decreased the total 
value in the universe. Consider the following 
example. 

Suppose that the citizens of a vicious, 
aggressive, and criminal nation were half as 
happy, per individual, and three times as 
numerous, as the people living in free coun- 
tries. Then their total intrinsic value would 
exceed that existing in the free countries. It 
would be once and a half as great, if such 
numerical ratios are significant. Then if the 
wicked nation got into a mortal conflict 
with the free countries so that one or the 
other of the contestants would have to be al- 
most completely destroyed in order that its 
opponent should survive, the duty of the 
people in the free countries would be to de- 
stroy the wicked nation if they could, even 
though they thus destroyed more value 
than they saved, and thereby decreased the 
total intrinsic value in the universe. This 
would be their duty because it would be 
more satisfactory to them in the long run 
than being destroyed. Thus, as we have 
noted earlier, even if the total value in the 
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universe, numerically expressed, were logi- 
cally significant, it would have no direct 
moral significance. 

And thus the right of society to execute a 
domestic criminal is not due to the supposed 
greater numerical total of value which so- 
ciety may thereby realize in comparison 
with the amount which the criminal loses. 
This right is due to the greater individual 
values which its citizens thereby realize in 
comparison with what they would realize in 
case they let the criminal off. 

If conflict should be eliminated and if 
love remained as tremendously important 
an element in human life as it now is, our 
duty would always be to do what would in- 
crease values in others and in ourselves. 
Moreover, we ought now to eliminate most 
conflict; and we are, in fact, trying to do 
this, partly by education and partly by de- 
stroying our enemies. We succeed to some 
extent; but when we strike down one enemy, 
another often rises in his place. This seems 
to be the manner in which the universe 


operates during these eras of terrestrial life. 
And I believe that ethical theory should 
take account of this fact. As long as we have 
enemies there will be conflict.4 We should 
not idealize conflict except where it is more 
creative than destructive, as, occasionally, 
it is. But to ignore it is folly, just as to think 
that we do good to our victims and our 
enemies in slaughtering them is folly. 
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41 think that the tradition of utilitarianism either 
ignores or misinterprets conflict, whereas individual- 
ism, now expressed chiefly in the interest theory of 
value, tends to ascribe to it its true importance. 
R. B. Perry’s General Theory of Value (New York, 
1926) does not take proper account of it; but D. H. 
Parker’s Human Values (New York, 1931) does. 
Also Mr. Sidney Zink in a recent article (Philosophi- 
cal Review, LIII, No. 2 [March, 1944], 185 ff.) 
recognizes the significance of both individuality 
and conflict in the interest theory of value. And in 
two earlier articles I have tried to analyze and ap- 
praise these things in terms of that theory (Journal 
of Social Philosophy, V1, No. 3 (April, 1941], 244 ff.; 
Journal of Philosophy, XL, No. 13 [June 24, 1943], 
348 ff.). 
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FREEDOM Is MORE THAN A Worp. By Marshall 
Field. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. Pp. xviii+190. $2.50. 

Marshall Field has camouflaged as a small 
book a big consignment of diffused dynamite. 
Gently autobiographical the book is, but more 
institutionally than personally so; for the au- 
thor talks about himself only where self-refer- 
ence explains such institutions as involve his 
wealth and engage his energies—PM, the Chi- 
cago Sun, radio broadcasting, and research upon 
public polls (the latter through the Field Foun- 
dation). This package is dynamite, for Field 
(both unattracted to and unafraid of commu- 
nism) pleads unabashedly both liberal causes 
and the cause of liberalism itself. It is diffused 
because he espouses equally the Jeffersonian 
and the Rooseveltian brands of liberalism. And 
yet Mr. Field does not, as one might fear, en- 
tirely dissipate liberalism by this diffusion of its 
virtue. The most marked fact about liberals, in 
general, is that between them they commit them- 
selves to causes so disparate that they cancel 
out each other’s efforts. Now Mr. Field shep- 
herds them all, espousing all that all of them es- 
pouse. If there is a single important exception 
to this generous catholicity, I cannot think what 
it is—it extends all the way from the tenant 
farmer to the latest brand of internationalism. 
He calls the roll again and again, using given 
names with red-flag nicknames. Yes, he calls 
the roll; and, if anybody fails to answer, Field 
answers ‘“‘Present” for him. And yet at the end 
he is not gone with the wind or gone up in the 
smoke of a spontaneous combustion. Why? 

It is partly because he does not seem to get, 
as so many liberals do, his amour-propre in- 
volved in such fashion that to lose a cause is to 
lose face and to lose face is to lose his liberal 
soul. Speaking in one place of his relation as an 
“angel” to PM, Field says: 

With respect to myself, some people seem to con- 
sider it strange that I should have paid out money to 
meet a paper’s deficit without throwing my weight 
around in an effort to manipulate the paper’s edi- 
torial policies and news content. I do not, however, 
find it so in the least. Even though I have no edi- 
torial control, I respect the basic conception with 
which PM was started and with which it has con- 
tinued [that it should be managed by its own staff, 
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that it would disclose a background of understanding 
as well as foreground of news, and that it would be 
directed against “people who push other people 
around, just for the fun of it... .”], and I am con- 
vinced that it is paying dividends to me and to all 
other Americans who care about the promise of 
American life and the early traditions of freedom in 
American newspapers [p. 98]. 


More largely Mr. Field saves himself from 
dissipation in the spread of liberal causes by see- 
ing with some clarity what makes all the causes 
one. He sees, for example, what it is that con- 
nects Roosevelt and Jefferson. Nor is the con- 
nection that both were gentlemen farmers, 
though both were. It is, rather, that both, being 
gentlemen, could take gentility for granted and 
press for its fruits among men rather than, like 
immaterial misers, hug its airy substance to 
themselves. They were both expansive rather 
than defensive. 

Mr. Field has a provocative way of putting 
this revolutionary thing, as becomes a news- 
paperman who seeks to stir up discussion. He 
adds, that is to say, to the three indispensable 
elements of democracy—“groceries, peace, and 
access to facts’—a fourth, which he calls 
“‘toughness.”’ This he defines as “‘a lack of gen- 
tlemanliness,” and it he emphasizes throughout 
the book (see especially pp. 8, 31, 69, 83, 103). 
And he is adequately bellicose about the matter. 
“‘The words ‘gentlemanly,’ ‘nice,’ ‘proper,’ and 
the rest,” says he, “have their utility as stabi- 
lizing ideas, but they are also the most useful 
propaganda terms that humanity has devised 
for maintaining unchanged a social structure 
and privileges become grievous maladjust- 
ments. A gentleman does not enter into contro- 
versial discussions ....he is a living antique, 
a fossil handed down from the status quo ante” 
(p. 9). In another place, he says: “Our infernal 
gentlemanliness is a part of the trouble. Once 
many Americans felt vehemently that contro- 
versial discussions had merit. Today we have 
more and more precise notions about the ‘prop- 
er limits’ to ‘constructive discussion’ ” (pp. 69- 
70). And again: “Restraint is not always a vir- 
tue when crying injustice needs to be met head- 
on” (p. 103). He expresses his sympathy, in this 
regard at least, with President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago (on whose Board of 
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Trustees Mr. Field serves), saying that Hutch- 
ins “has given us a new beatitude: ‘Blessed 
are the irritating, for they bedevil us out of our 
bewilderment’ ” (pp. 70-71). 

It does not escape one that Mr. Field has a 
certain pride in a gentle sort of “ruffianism,” 
but it is clear also that there is utility for de- 
mocracy in his recommendation of “‘toughness.”’ 
Beyond this provocative manner lies genuine 
discernment—the discernment which Jefferson, 
the planter who owned and prided himself on 
property, had in the distinction at our national 
prime between “natural” rights, like “life,” 
“liberty,” and “the pursuit of happiness,” and 
more “artificial” rights, like property rights 
which must be affirmed relative to time and 
place. (For the all too little celebrated Jeffer- 
sonian document which formulates this distinc- 
tion see Chinard’s Thomas Jefferson: The A pos- 
tle of Americanism, pp. 80-81.) Field sees, with 
Jefferson, that property rights are highly im- 
portant human rights, but he sees also that what 
makes property rights precious to some makes 
them precious to all. This is the genuine Jeffer- 
sonianism. 

There is an unprovocative way of stating 
Field’s fourth “essential element for democ- 
racy.’’ That way emphasizes not “‘ungentleman- 
liness” but gentility for all the sons of men. This 
end emphasis is really what Field is after, what 
Jefferson was after; this is itself what liberalism 
is about. Not only does the name but also the 
spirit of Jefferson grace the pages of this little 
book. With Jefferson’s well-known combination 
of metaphysical materialism and social melio- 
rism, compare Marshall Field’s metaphysical 
and moral faith: 


As far as I know, there is no final goal that any 
human mind is capable of envisaging, but I have a 
firm faith that we human beings, given maximum 
freedom and opportunity to develop, eventually 
will reach out toward patterns of existence far more 
satisfactory than any yet attained. The spirit of man 
will not become satisfied so long as there exists any 
fellow-being in want, any disease uncured, any in- 
justice unquestioned, or any pool of darkness unlit 
by the lamp of knowledge [pp. 174-75]. 


I have not gone nor shall I now go deeply 
into the sustained argument of the book. I have 
wished to soar on wings offered by the book in 
order to disclose a landscape which the reader 
will do well to explore for himself. Not all is 
generality or merely liberal perspective, not by 
any means. The emphasis of the volume, as Mr. 
Field’s specialized experience makes opportune, 
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is upon the “third essential” element in democ- 
racy, namely, “‘access to facts.”” A whole chap- 
ter is given to “The AP Case,” in which Field 
attacks the insidiousness of the monopolistic 
principle where he thinks he has met it and 
where for it to continue operative impairs “‘ac- 
cess to facts” indispensable to the daily health 
of our democracy. The story of his adventure 
into journalism, documented by experiences in 
both New York and Chicago, constitutes one of 
the liveliest “grass-roots” accounts yet penned 
of the relation in modern America between 
wealth and welfare. 

This story is told with happy relevance to 
the title of the book and with close sequence to 
Mr. Field’s general case fer freedom. What 
“more” indeed is freedom “‘than a word’’? Well, 
it is “action,” action in behalf of good causes, 
and it is a spirit that inspires success and yet 
maintains morale through the failures inevi- 
table in the life of action. This action Mr. Field 
emphasizes throughout the volume, but the 
spirit he as continuously illustrates. Like Wen- 
dell Willkie, Marshall Field has the spirit which 
makes liberalism a thing that lives throughout 
all the dying that attends its course. These two 
names belong together—Willkie and Field— 
reinforcing a common honor with the concom- 
itance of acclaim. They together prove anew 
that where wealth accumulates men do not 
have to decay. Wendell Willkie, “the barefoot 
boy of Wall Street,” and Marshall Field, that 
wordless waif of famous wealth! Both these, like 
Jefferson, have mightily raised their voices, 
backed up by action, in behalf of ‘the perfecti- 
bility of mankind.” A faith, yes, but a common 
faith; and a faith in good way to prove itself 
more realistic than all the high romance of de- 
spair. “If the reader of this book,” concludes Mr. 
Field, “has received the impression that I have 
any idea that all men are actually or potentially 
angels, then I have utterly failed to make my 
position clear..... They are far from angels, 
but there is no denying that these unheralded 
individuals can do anything they set out to do. 
The whole history of our country is a testimony 
of this fact..... That is why we must all join 
to promote freedom actively—by becoming 
tough enough to move in a new direction when 
old methods fail, by giving all our countrymen 
the rights we ourselves want to possess, by pre- 
paring our children to be able to think for them- 
selves, by supporting freer access to facts in 
every field both new and old, and by working 
for a peace that will give all nations the chance 
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of eventually joining in a free world community” 
(pp. 179-80). 

While the nation awaits the Supreme Court 
decision upon Mr. Field’s charge that the Asso- 
ciated Press is a monopolistic organization in a 
field that is spiritually crucial for America, Mr. 
Field himself stands stalwart in the knowledge 
that, while no victory is a final victory, no de- 
feat can frustrate the liberal spirit. And, while 
he stands, he cries unshrilly about shrill things. 
His English habit (he was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge) of understatement combines well 
with his American temperament (of sympathy 
for the underdog and of enthusiasm for action) 
to give sturdiness to a liberalism which other- 
wise appears to some as uncertain and to others 
even as a little slight. This small book bids fair 
to be much talked of; and for weal or woe it 
portrays the American version of confidence in 
a course of events around which Hayek’s The 
Road to Serfdom beats the tom-toms of doom. 
It bodies forth a spirit—the spirit of freedom— 
whose vocation is generous and whose career 
is unlimited as to time and unconfined as to 
space 

T. V. Samira 
University of Chicago 


THE Roap To SERFpDoM. By Friedrich A. Hayek. 
Foreword by John Chamberlain. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xii+ 
250. $2.75. 


There are two things about this widely pub- 
licized book which it appears prudent to depre- 
cate. First, it is hysterical. Second, it is, so far 
as America goes, “criticism without a fulcrum.” 
I call it “hysterical” because, though calm in ex- 
terior, it is agitated at heart and in turn agitates 
others. It is that overly controlled hysteria 
which scholarship both conceals and reveals. It 
agitates rather than activates, because it does 
not so discriminate the signposts as to enable 
the reader to identify the turnoffs on what is 
luridly called “the road to serfdom.” There is 
little need to tell anybody now that others have 
gone wrong down the governmental way which 
all must tread. The reader knows that and is al- 
ready troubled whether it might not happen 
here! The reader already fears that his country 
is going wrong and buys a book of this title be- 
cause he fears it so. By this book his fears are 
more increased than directed. 

That is the over-all impression the book 
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leaves on one reader at least. It is almost the in- 
evitable result of a book written by any Euro- 
pean who has fled bondage in one land (Austria, 
in this case) and carries his fears with him into 
the land which he does not intimately know, 

I say “does not intimately know” advisedly, 
It is the intangible complex of a country thai 
gives whatever meaning its tangible signs pos- 
sess. Is this executive or legislative act ‘collec- 
tivistic” or “‘liberal’’? It may be either, or nei- 
ther; in Germany its “like” has proved collec- 
tivistic; in America it might save us from col- 
lectivism. Premature or postmature action may 
alike prove the doorway to disaster. The very 
element which may determine an act’s tenden- 
tious essence is what a foreigner would be the 
last to know but the first to fear. This Zeitgeist 
is a presupposition. Now, to get a country jit- 
tery about its presuppositions is nearly always 
a disservice. 

It may indeed be that we are coasting down 
the road to serfdom, though trying earnestly to 
avoid that goal. We had better not get jittery 
about it too early on the trip. All roads lead to 
Berlin. Equally true, all roads lead to Wash- 
ington—all over the world. It does not depend 
so much on where you start as on where you 
turn off. There are many turnons from every 
turnoff. 

Certainly, America does not intend Berlin. 
It deeply and honestly intends Washington. 
This our author grants. The one service he can 
then render us is to tell us precisely where to 
turn off. If he does not know, then it might be 
well for him to keep still and let the driver at 
least remain calm. No modern driver is unaware 
of the dangers of the road. How aware the 
American drivers are is proved by the popular- 
ity of this book. But it is being used by different 
drivers to beat one another over the head, when 
each needs to be attentive to his driving. 

The preparation for an electrocution and for 
an electrocardiograph is the same, up to a point. 
A patient who looked around him might think 
himself in jeopardy, especially if he had been all 
but electrocuted once before and did not know 
he was in a friendly hospital rather than in a 
death cell. If at every stage of the preparation 
he kept shouting to the medical attendant not 
to electrocute him, it might well lead to a poor 
medical report, if not, indeed, to thoughts of 
electrocution at the hands of the technician. 

The author, who is an economist, apologizes 
for this his first “political” book but excuses 
himself in terms of the gravity of the moment 
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and his solicitude for the democracies. This is 
the double apology of every hysterical mother 
who proceeds then the more resolutely to in- 
flict her complexes on her own child. The au- 
thor admits, moreover, that the way is dubious 
and many of the signs ambiguous. ‘“Collectiv- 
ism” is what killed Germany, is killing Britain, 
and will kill America, if we don’t watch out. 
Granted, at least for the argument. Are we al- 
ready collectivistic? If not, where are we to be 
most watchful? If so, and yet not fatal, where 
do we turn off to escape “serfdom”? 

Now, the matter is not so simple to this so- 
phisticated author as it is to many Americans 
who are using this book against what passes for 
the moment as liberal and progressive in Amer- 
ica. For them it is enough to subsume recent 
and pending acts under ‘‘collectivism”’ or “‘so- 
cialism’’ and then by deduction, if not by mere 
subsumption, to terrify all the timid with the 
reinforced cry of “serfdom.” Not so to the au- 
thor. What, then, to him are the identifiable 
signs of the turnoffs to serfdom? 

Anybody save the most careful reader would 
conclude that the lethal turnoff marked “plan- 
ning” is the turn to avoid. The book is against 
planning, is alarmist and strident against plan- 
ning; and the larger the unit, the more danger- 
ous the planning. But—mark this well—the au- 
thor is not against all planning. Of even inter- 
national forethought, which is the “worst” 
type, the author says that “it can be so devised 
as to make most of the harmful planning diffi- 
cult while leaving the way free for all desirable 
planning” (p. 235). Now, that’s the point: to 
distinguish harmful from helpful planning rather 
than to damn all planning, as the author moti- 
vates prejudiced readers to do. It is only plan- 
ning which leads to serfdom that is bad. Of 
course. But, equally, of course, that which leads 
away from serfdom is good. 

And there is such planning. This is the im- 
portant thing that needs emphasis in America, 
where we are behind time in circumspection of 
our patrimony. No author with his eye on 
America should be allowed to be coy about ad- 
mitting this. This author does not defend laissez 
faire, far from it (p. 81). He is for the dynamic, 
the “welfare state” with little equivocation. 
Though he deprecates “planning,” abhors “‘so- 
cialism,’”’ and warns of “‘collectivism,” he is for 
“security against severe physical privation, the 
certainty of a given minimum of sustenance for 
all.” “There is no reason,” says he, “why in a 
society which has reached the general level of 
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wealth which ours has attained [this] kind of se- 
curity should not be guaranteed to all without 
endangering general freedom..... There [is] 
no doubt that some minimum of food, shelter, 
and clothing, sufficient to preserve health and 
capacity to work, can be assured to everybody” 
(p. 120). Sickness and accident insurance are 
also permitted without too much fear of “‘serf- 
dom” (pp. 120-21). Provision against unem- 
ployment is also to be permitted the liberal 
state (p. 121). 

Now all this requires planning—“much plan- 
ning-in the good sense” (p. 121). Much is per- 
mitted the state; and whatever of this sort is 
permitted, requires planning, that it may be 
done well rather than ill. Actually, then, the au- 
thor is not opposed to planning. Like the rest of 
us, he is opposed only to planning which sub- 
verts freedom. It would be much more helpful, 
therefore, to identify this helpful type and en- 
courage it than to feed enemies of all (disinter- 
ested) planning with further fear. 

It is the planning which induces or illustrates 
socialism which the author fears. But “social- 
ism” is a slippery word, too; and our author 
slips around on it almost as much as on the word 
“planning.”’ What is he really against? Little, 
so far as I can certainly make out, which we 
have already done in the United States, or are 
about to do. At any rate, the criteria are suffi- 
ciently vague as to require the author at each 
congressman’s elbow to prompt him, “This is a 
detour into serfdom!” As touching America, 
then, the warnings are mostly rhetorical if not 
downright hysterical. Clearly, the author has 
England, his adopted country, in mind; but 
quite clearly he thinks America is just around 
the corner from England. Her turn is next. So 
much for the ad hoc. 

When the author comes tg describe totali- 
tarianism and even to trace the devolution of 
countries into it, mostly Germany and Italy, 
he is excellent. Most persuasive is his explana- 
tion of the inner springs of the servile state, of 
how it is and why it is, for instance, that the 
worst rather than the best men come to leader- 
ship in totalitarian countries. One can little 
doubt that if America went totalitarian, this 
would be true here. But, as I have said, the 
“if”? requires stronger substantiation than 
analogy. 

The problem is whether the democracies, in 
trying to meet modern problems dynamically 
rather than statically, by planning rather than 
drifting, are actually slipping down the grooves 
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already worn smooth by fascism and naziism. 
That there is danger, nobody doubts. It is dan- 
gerous to be alive. But it is arguable that the 
danger is greater from pursuing the inert course 
to which this book, willy-nilly, encourages most 
Americans. 

The warnings, however, are mostly good, 
even if his locative glance be misplaced and his 
tone of voice be overstrident. He warns against 
monopoly. We are aware of its danger. He does 
not show us—what we most need—how to iden- 
tify the bad sort and how to circumvent it. He 
warns against a monistic value system, as 
though our Bill of Rights were not an adequate 
source of his pluralistic wisdom. He warns us 
that (“bad”) planning requires a single end ora 
hierarchy of values and that somebody must 
implement the plan and that, in order to do this, 
the somebody must deny this man, or group, or 
country privileges accorded that man, group, 
or country. Perhaps we are not sufficiently 
aware of this, but it is not exactly “news’’ to us 
Americans. He warns us against special laws, as 
though we did not know and did not intend that 
legislation should as far as possible be both gen- 
eral and negative. He warns us that the imper- 
sonal market is a better adjudicator than the 
most just person. We know this and respect the 
wisdom ; but what we need, and hardly get from 
this book, is knowledge of where and how much 
we must override our traditional laissez faire 
in order to keep it operating at all. He warns us 
that one plan calls for another until all must be 
planned and that there is nobody wise enough 
to indite or just enough to implement an over- 
all plan for humanity. He warns that this at- 
tempt will beget and reward coercion, that coer- 
cion will destroy all freedom and will not solve 
the problems which induce it. We think we 
know all this and rightly fear all this—but do 
not dread it. 

The author's dread probably does not fit us 
and, if it did, would not be helpful. While ad- 
mitting that his fear may be prudence (though 
lacking American relevance), I would remind 
him of one powerful thing. No country has yet 
wittingly or (as he most fears) unwittingly 
slipped into serfdom whose presuppositions are 
democratic, whose customs, hopes, and habits 
are redolent with sympathy for men as men and 
replete with respect for laws as instruments of 
freedom. Let him reflect deeply on this before he 
sends his analogies sprawling on all fours and 
lifts his even but intense voice to scare us again. 
We shall meet our future better if we remain 
calm in reverence for our own traditions. 


Nore.—The American reader will find most that 
is good in this book and all that is applicable to our 
national condition in Henry Simons’ earlier pam. 
phlet from the University of Chicago Press (for 
twenty-five cents), A Positive Program for Laissez 
Faire. He will there find the matter put affirmatively 
rather than negatively, put economically rather than 
rhetorically, put calmly rather than hysterically, 
Simons pounds the keynote which I have here 
sought to sound: that “the so-called failure of capj- 
talism ....may reasonably be interpreted as pri- 
marily a failure of the political state in the discharge 
of its minimum responsibilities under capitalism” 
(p. 4). 

T. V. Suir 
University of Chicago 


PoLitics AND Morats. By Benedetto Croce. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 
204. $3.00. 


This book is a hodgepodge, thrown together 
presumably in order to exploit a new and this time 
largely adventitious fame of its author in Amer- 
ica. Its contents range from more or less discur- 
sive observations upon the subject announced 
as title to more rather than less discursive ob- 
servations on historiography. There is a well 
enough entitled but not very enlightening chap- 
ter, “Unending Struggle between the State and 
Church,” which concludes with an all-things-to- 
all-men paragraph in which “it is proved by 
historiography,” so he says, “that the point of 
view of the ‘Church’ or of ethics [as if these had 
necessarily anything save verbally to do with 
each other] is superior to that of the ‘State’ or 
of economics.” 

This tone of ubiquity or dubiety, as you will, 
pervades even the section which seeks to justify 
the title of the book. Croce seems throughout 
impaired of any high efficacy by two things. One 
of them is the infinite distance between a sort of 
nostalgic Hegelian hunger for “wholeness” and 
a human desire to deal with finite parts of politi- 
cal history in earthly space and time. The other 
is a dominance of all new and concrete provoca- 
tion by categories which he elaborated earlier 
to explain old things. Putting the two together, 
Croce appears always straining to dispose of 
concrete issues but unable to do so because of 
the social distance between his old point of view 
and any presently given view. 

When he talks of the state, he has in mind 
more than any national government; he takes in 
all states that have been or may be. And in more 
general terms he does not conceive liberalism, 
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at which he made his reputation under fascism, 
“how to be a good liberal, a good conservative, a 
good socialist or a good radical, but how to act 
ina manner suitable to reality, which is neither 
radical, nor socialist, nor conservative, nor lib- 
eral.” Let the reader make the most of such 
limited ubiquity ; for all he will get out of Croce 
is either that—or more of the same. Liberalism 
does not mean the same in Italy as in any other 
country. The Liberal party, of which Croce is in 
some loose sense the titular symbol, is not “‘lib- 
eral.” It is a conservative party. It would be 
called by most Americans, indeed, a hopelessly 
reactionary party. The “liberal’’ in Croce’s 
sense is an aristocrat in our sense. Croce’s ethics 
js one of “good taste,” which if it reach to the 
common lot, does so by stooping to conquer. 
“Tf,” says he, “in order to agree with men in a 
common action or to induce them to come to an 
agreement, it is necessary to soothe their illu- 
sions, flatter their vanity, appeal to their most 
superstitious and childish beliefs (as, for exam- 
ple, the miracle of St. Gennaro), or to their most 
superficial or most superficially understood 
ideas (for example, equality, liberty and frater- 
nity and to other so-called ‘principles of ’89,’ 
which are big emotional realities, whatever be 
their theoretical value), then it will be well to 
adopt these means. We must not be shocked by 
them” (pp. 22-23). Again: “It would seem that 
in losing political sense and judgment one could 
not sink any lower than the theory of equality” 
(p. 21). Elsewhere he speaks of the Jesuits as 
being “excellent teachers of such matters in 
theory and in practice” (p. 24) and of a certain 
Machiavellianism as “the true foundation of a 
philosophy of politics” (pp. 59 ff.). 

The discrepancy between theory and prac- 
tice becomes so great, indeed, that Croce’s con- 
tribution is hardly to their interrelation at all. 
He can map the skies of ideality like a master. 
He can describe the realm of the concrete like 
a close observer. But such is the distance be- 
tween the two realms that to get up he must 
soar, and to get down he must swoop. The ane- 
mia which characterizes the ‘‘and”’ of the title, 
Politics “‘and’”’ Morals, is nowhere better at- 
tested than in his discussion of ‘Political Par- 
ties” (chap. iii). Parties do not seem in his theo- 
ty to play any creative role. “The political prob- 
lem as a practical problem” he defines as “a 
problem of enterprise, invention and creation, 
and therefore wholly individual and personal’”’ 
(p. 34). From this pure individuality of politics 
to the pure universality of philosophy, Croce 
swings back and forth. Ideality is so ideal and 
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action is so intuitive in spirit and so crass in 
form that there is left practically unexploited 
the whole world of the “in-between” explained 
by theorists like Mary P. Follett (Creative 
Experience), more recently by George B. de 
Huszar (Practical Applications of Democracy), 
and daily exploited by parliamentary bodies like 
the Commons or Congress. 

I suppose it is no small part of Italy’s prac- 
tical tragedy that she has no such practitioners, 
and this is partly so because she lacks the theo- 
rists who see clearly the in-between-ness, as, of 
course, she lacks the sturdy middle class to con- 
stitute an organic mediation between extremes. 
So long as Italy’s major theorist has to fall to 
admiring the example of the Jesuits and praising 
the theory of Machiavelli, the best we can say of 
Croce’s work is that as politics it is good litera- 
ture. But good literature which is “good for 
nothing” is hardly the goodness of which na- 
tions are built, or rebuilt. Moreover, if this be 
history, it would seem to be the history of his- 


tory. 
T. V. SmiTH 


University of Chicago 


THE SUPER-POWERS. By William T. R. Fox. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. Pp. 
184. $2.00. 

This book is an important one for two reasons: 
first, because of the type it represents and, sec- 
ond, because of its excellence within this type. 

American thinking on foreign affairs is pre- 
dominantly concerned with the ideal ends of 
political action and conceives of the means in 
terms of the ends. The main characteristic of 
American writings on foreign policy, at least in 
the twentieth century, is their “idealism” and 
their refusal to face the facts of political life. 
The very essence of these facts is the struggle 
for power, that is, the desire of individuals or 
nations to keep the power they have or to add 
to the power they have or to show the power 
they have. American thinking on foreign affairs 
has refused to face these facts as being intrinsi- 
cally interwoven with the very essence of politics 
and has preferred to look at them, if at all, as an 
accidental deviation from the norm, which a few 

political reforms will completely eliminate. 
Concerned primarily with these reforms, Amer- 
ican political thought has largely fulfilled the 
function of the chorus in Greek tragedy by ac- 
companying the actions of state with wailing 
admonitions without influencing them beyond 
the verbal tributes which American statesmen 
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are paying from time to time to the idealistic 
folklore of their compatriots. 

Dr. Fox’s book does not belong to this school 
of thought, and this fact alone is unfortunately 
still a mark of distinction; for there are few 
writers of distinction, aside from Dr. Fox’s col- 
leagues at the Yale Institute of International 
Studies and Messrs. Lippmann and Welles, who 
share the author’s realistic approach. Yet to the 
writings of this small and distinguished group, 
this volume makes an outstanding contribution. 
It has little of the sometimes deceptive bril- 
liance of Mr. Lippmann’s constructions. Nor 
does it fall victim to the geopolitical metaphys- 
ics which the late Professor Spykman was not 
always able to evade. Nor does it lapse into the 
Wilsonian tradition of whose residues Mr. 
Welles’s writings show too many traces. It is 
indeed a completely detached and empirical 
study of the power factors which actually de- 
termine the relations of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia with one another, and of 
their bearing upon the preservation of peace 
among these powers. It seems to the reviewer 
that Dr. Fox’s analysis is essentially sound and 
that his judgment is mature and wise, and he 
also shares the author’s guardedly optimistic 
outlook. It is, of course, inevitable that there be 
points of difference in certain matters; so the re- 
viewer is, for instance, less optimistic than Dr. 
Fox with respect to the problem of small na- 
tions and of dependent populations, and he is 
somewhat less inclined than the author toward 
idealizing British and American foreign policy 
in ethical terms. 

These, however, are minor matters. For a 
man who is condemned by his profession to read 
and review contemporary books on internation- 
al affairs, it is indeed a rare if not a unique de- 
light to read and review a book of such unusual 
excellence. It should aid greatly American pub- 
lic opinion in its transformation from adoles- 
cence into manhood, and the foreign offices of 
the United States, Great Britain, and Russia 
could do worse than make it required reading 
for their staffs. They probably will. 


Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


RE-EDUCATING GERMANY. By Werner Richter. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xxvi+227. $3.50. 

Only secondarily is this book about the fu- 
ture re-education of Germany. Primarily (in 


terms both of space and of dependable knowl. 
edge) it is about past mis-education of Germany 
with heavy emphasis upon the (unsuccessful) 
efforts of the Weimar Republic to effect a sound 
reorientation. This emphasis is natural and 
first hand. The author was himself a responsible 
part of the education ministry of the Republic 
(in charge of university affairs). When he writes 
of what he knows best, he speaks informatively 
and persuasively. As history, this book is cer- 
tainly calculated to open eyes as to the magni- 
tude of the Republic’s problem and to engage 
generous hearts in appreciation of the heroic 
efforts made educationally to prevent what has 
subsequently happened in Germany—happened 
to education and to all else of rational worth. 
The reader, however, who would see and feel 
these things may betake himself to the book it- 
self. 
Upon the problem now before the world, the 
book is less decisive though certainly not un- 
helpful. A man who knows much about the past 
of Germany hardly will know less about the fu- 
ture than one ignorant of both. And yet no plan 
for the German future can grow bodily out of 
Germany’s past. The author’s cognizance of 
this leaves him hardly less wobbly about that 
future than the remainder of us interested ones. 
Though the last three chapters look toward na- 
tional reconstruction (“What To Do with 
Germany,” “A New Ideal for German Educa- 
tion,” and “‘The Strategy of Rebirth’’), they 
hardly together constitute a handbook for the 
military governors of Germany. We have here, 
then, not quite a plan, certainly not a “strat- 
egy,” but earnest (mystically earnest when like 
a true Teuton he begins to talk of “the German 
soul’) suggestions toward, warnings for, and 
the conditions of, German re-education. Where 
the author grows most specific, he proposes, for 
instance, the substitution of women for men, as 
in America, to do the elementary teaching (in 
order to get rid of militarism, to humanize in- 
struction, and, indeed, in the immediate post- 
war years to get enough teachers to go round), 
the introduction of something like the Ameri- 
can college system (“broadening of the center of 
the pyramidal structure . . . . while at the same 
time narrowing the top”), and the limitation of 
numbers attending German universities and 
technical schools (in order to prevent a second 
“academic proletariat”). Now all these may be 
good suggestions. Nevertheless, they are, each 
and all, of the order of the debatable rather 
than of the definitive. The author seems at 
times to be beguiled by his historical fulness in- 
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to overconfident advice. Futurity foredooms to 
prophecy even the wisest who would brave it; 
and prophecy rewards even if it does not pro- 
yoke modesty. 

The author grows better with every incre- 
ment of social distance from the concrete prob- 
lem itself. I have praised his discussion of causes 
(with which most of the book had best be re- 
garded as concerned), and I wish to praise now 
also his notion of the conditions which any 
genuine plan would have to fulfil. And first we 
may list his conviction that any dependable 
democratic re-education must be done from 
within by Germans themselves. You cannot 
force freedom; you cannot dogmatize democ- 
racy into being. In such ways you can only do 
democracy to the death. Another condition is 
that Germany must have a new ideal to supple- 
ment as “pull” any “push” otherwise afforded 
her. Since this ideal cannot itself be inflicted up- 
on Germany without being turned thereby into 
its opposite, it must be an ideal shared by her 
neighbors rather than be merely prescribed to 
Germany alone. It must indeed be an all-Euro- 
pean ideal, accompanied by a genuine Pan- 
Europeanism. It will best be personalized as a 
new type of man, “the good European.” Finally, 
on the negative side, a great many heads must 
roll in a vast cultural purge from within, special 
recertification must be made of professional 
men authorized to practice under Hitler; and, 
on the positive side, a vast public enlighten- 
ment must go on of the whole population as to 
the simplest facts in the modern world, all of 
which have been twisted in the German con- 
sciousness as if in a hypnotic dream. 

I agree that, in this process, it is better to use 
over and over again (what military men want 
always to ban) the Nazi propaganda itself, in- 
cluding Hitler’s speeches. There must be con- 
tinuity in all its ugliness, until the mind, not to 
say the stomach, revolts at its own horrid mess, 
leaving no nostalgia at all for the poison pottage 
which once was dreamed sweet unto surfeiting. 
It might not be a bad idea to close and keep 
closed for a long while all German schools 
(though this is not orthodox military govern- 
ment), so that the children can watch the writh- 
ing and retching of the adults as the radio, the 
press, and the latrine put true facts before 
them, never once letting them forget the lies 
they swallowed from their blessed “‘Leader.”’ If, 
however, the schools are to open promptly, let 
young as well as adults see the hideousness of 
the old while they are slowly waking up to the 
new and the true. 
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For if the author’s confidence in “good” 
Germans is not to be made romantic by still an- 
other set of sad events, some inward corrective 
must be found to substitute for continued ret- 


ribution from our outer force. Punishment 
there must be for the Germans: they have 
asked for it; they expect it; they have created 
it for themselves. The chief reason for siding 
with the author in permitting their self-induced 
correction to be self-administered, so to say, is 
that, while less vengefully sweet for us, such 
punishment will be more bitter for the Ger- 
mans—and more salutary for the whole world. 


I made the cross myself whose weight was later 


laid on me. 
This thought is torture as I toil up life’s steep 


Calvary. 


There is the ring of realism to the author’s 
thought that any German educator “who seems 
to be under the influence of the occupying au- 
thorities will sooner or later be completely dis- 
credited by his own people.” Germany must 
not be allowed thus the sweet revenge, as he 
further puts it, of “associating education for de- 
mocracy with military occupation for all time 
to come.” 

T. V. SmitH 


University of Chicago 


A CONCEPTION OF AUTHORITY: AN INTRODUC- 
TorY Stupy. By Kenneth D. Benne. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1943. Pp. 224. $2.65. 

When a man begins an inquiry with a ques- 
tion of the form: “What is X?” and proceeds to 
study the “nature’’ of X, he is pretty likely not 
to know what he is doing. And he is certain to 
entangle himself in confusion if he is not com- 
pletely straight about the distinction between 
(a) those analytic sentences which function as 
partial definitions, or proposals for definition, 
of the term ‘“X” (and which are, therefore, 
tautologies, though they are indispensible 
tautologies if employed correctly), and (4) 
those synthetic sentences about X which re- 
quire empirical validation. 

In his study of authority, Kenneth Benne 
sets out to analyze “the nature of the authority 
relation as it appears in the life of human indi- 
viduals and of social groups” (p. 30). His “pri- 
mary purpose is the denotation ....of author- 
ity” (p. 31). Benne is just semantically self- 
conscious enough to realize that the term “‘au- 
thority” has various meanings and that some 
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sort of verbal definition of it ought to be offered 
at the start in order to make clear what he is 
talking about when he uses the word. So he pro- 
vides, in chapter i, a “provisional definition.” 
This is not concisely stated, but it is about as 
follows: “An authority relation will be said to 
subsist between two persons within a field of 
conduct or belief if and only if the subject of au- 
thority gives willing obedience to the bearer of 
authority as a condition of the latter’s help in 
‘mediating this field of conduct or belief’ ” (see 
pp. 2-3). This is a straightforward proposal to 
limit the word “authority” so that, for example, 
it will not apply to cases (which are often in- 
cluded by common speech in its denotation) 
where unwilling obedience is exacted by brute 
force. 

But Benne next proposes to devote the major 
part of his book (chaps. iii-v) to a discussion of 
three types of “authority” (the authority of the 
expert, of the “rules of the game,” and of the 
teacher). He proposes “‘to discover . . . . signifi- 
cant common features of the ‘authority rela- 
tion’ ” (p. 32)—to determine whether his defini- 
tion is “adequate” (i.e., whether it “applies” to 
these cases of authority). Of course, it requires 
only one sentence to show that the definition 
cannot fail to be “adequate” in this sense to 
every case of authority selected by reference to 
the definition itself—but eighty pages are given 
over to this tiresome demonstration. And, of 
course, it is analytically certain that all the 
“cases of authority” will have in common at 
least those characteristics which the word is 
chosen to connote—but Benne frames his en- 
tire discussion as though he were conducting an 
empirical investigation into the truth of what 
he terms his “guiding hypothesis that there is a 
generic character common to all instances of au- 
thority” (p. 35 n.). 

I am afraid I must report, then, that the au- 
thor of the present work does not understand 
the difference between a hypothesis and a defi- 
nition, between verification and verbalization. 
And the worth of the book is almost inversely 
measurable by the depth of these conclusions. 
For it is not the case that he discovers any fur- 
ther common features of the authority relation 
beyond those analytically contained in his ‘“‘pro- 
visional definition.” He argues at tedious length 
that “the triadic relation is necessary to the ex- 
planation of all types of authority which I con- 
sider” (p. 40n.), that there is no authority 
without willing obedience, no authority without 
a bearer, no authority without a subject, etc.— 
and, since these are not, as he uses them, syn- 
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thetic sentences, his argument consists essen. 
tially in pitting his tautologies against some. 
one else’s. 

Unfortunately there is little else in the book 
to supplant this deficiency. For in every one of 
the real issues that turn up in his discussion, 
either Benne protests the limited scope of his 
“Introductory Study” and his incompetence 
to discuss them, or his argument boils down to 
an extensive petitio. For example, there is the 
tough and important problem of the relation of 
force to obedience. There are genuine empirical 
questions here, on which information is desper- 
ately needed: To what extent, and under what 
specific conditions, is obedience securable by 
force alone? How permanent and enduring a 
pattern of obedience can be based on a physical 
threat? In what way does the consciousness of 
the right to employ force qualify psychological- 
ly the experience of administering or receiving 
force? And there are also genuine problems of 
clarification and distinction which demand anal- 
ysis. But it cannot be claimed that Benne con- 
tributes to these tasks, for his long argument 
that there is no authority based on force alone 
consists wholly in showing that, if a person 
obeys another for this reason, then, by his def- 
inition, it is not an instance of genuine “‘author- 
ity.” This sort of argument runs rampant 
through the long chapters on “External and In- 
ternal Authority” (chap. vi) and ‘Authority, 
Power, and Coercion’’ (chap. vii). These dis- 
cussions do, it is true, turn up a distinction be- 
tween “authority” and “authoritarianism” 
which is helpful, so far as it goes. And the open- 
ing chapter contains some interesting remarks 
about liberalism’s misunderstanding of its own 
aims when, in politics or education, it sees the 
issue as freedom versus authority rather than 
as one kind of authority versus another. But 
Benne’s own comments add little to his copious 
quotations from others, and his preliminary dis- 
cussion simply arouses an appetite for coming to 
grips with the problem—an appetite which the 
book may dull but cannot satisfy. 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
Mount Holyoke College 


Tse CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY oF History. By 
Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: ' University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. viiit+-222. $2.00. 


Professor Case turns to the study of hisfory 
to gain a steadier perspective and to define the 
tasks confronting mankind. He believes that 
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the historian, free from all metaphysical theo- 
ries, can recover the past “as actually experi- 
enced.” He learns from this past that the task of 
man is to co-operate with God in the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. What 
js needed today is more devoted and strenuous 
activism toward this goal. This version of the 
Christian philosophy of history may be fairly 
characterized, in the reviewer’s opinion, as a 
synthesis of liberal optimism, moralistic ideal- 
ism, and positivistic empiricism, with the op- 
timism somewhat tempered by the empiricism. 

History, the author holds, is a continuous 
process, the resultant of complex causal factors, 
among which are material conditions and hu- 
man interests. The struggle between good men 
and bad men is the fundamental conflict. 

Religion faces the herculean task of making moral 
and spiritual ideals flower above the beastly strain 
of savage blood inherited perhaps from a Neander- 
thal man..... The bad men of tomorrow may add 
fiendish refinement to the techniques of their fathers. 
.... Their beastly blood still breeds true to type. 
.... History teaches us that God has chosen to 
work through the instrumentality of good men to 
effect the eradication of evil [pp. 213-15]. 


The meaning of history is to be found in the 
fact that, in spite of all evils, there is a recupera- 
tive power in history which produces new cul- 
tural developments. This tendency is also taken 
as ground for belief in God who is a power work- 
ing in history for the achievement of the good. 
Case treats the problem of the ultimate out- 
come of history rather cautiously. He does not 
quite predict the “eradication of evil.” But 
there are ceaseless ages in which man may work, 
and “the accumulations of the years mount 
ever upward toward the goal of the good man’s 
desire” (p. 218). On this point the book is some- 
what confusing because Case does not make 
clear whether the chapter on “The Human View 
of History,’’ which contains the most optimistic 
pronouncements, represents his own view or 
simply the modern secular faith which he finds 
congenial. 

This philosophy of history is related to Chris- 
tianity as arising within the historical stream of 
Christian influence; but Christianity itself is a 
part of the flux of history. Chapter vi explicitly 
states that all the dogmas, institutions, and 
ethics of Christianity are subject to change and 
criticism in the light of contemporary knowl- 
edge and conscience. 

The constructive position just summarized 
is developed in connection with an admirably 
lucid and concise survey of the principal theo- 
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ries of history in Western thought from the Old 
Testament to the present. Case devotes one 
chapter to what he calls the reactionary move- 
ment toward a “dualistic” view of history. He 
summarizes and then dismisses Barth, Berdyaev, 
Tillich, Kierkegaard, Macmurray, Heard, with 
the appreciative word that they have empha- 
sized the reality of evil; but their views are to 
be explained by peculiarities of personal tem- 
perament and preoccupation with present evils. 
It is necessary to protest against Case’s repre- 
sentation of these thinkers. What they actually 
say is far different from what he makes them 
say. None of them denies to man “any capacity 
for creative goodness in world affairs.” None of 
them makes God a purely transcendent being 
unrelated to human history. Not one of them 
holds to the “worthlessness of temporal his- 
tory.”’ Furthermore, if these thinkers are to be 
explained away by pointing to personal temper- 
ament and historical environment, what is to 
prevent Professor Case’s view from being inter- 
preted as the product of middle-class compla- 
cency rooted in the expansive period of Ameri- 
can capitalism and incapable of understanding 
the realities of contemporary society. 

The demand for more strenuous activism in 
pursuit of the Kingdom of God as the solution 
of our problems will appeal to those people who 
are satisfied with their own ideals, who are dis- 
turbed by no perplexity in finding the “right- 
eous causes” to which they can devote them- 
selves without reservation, for whom the fact 
of death raises no questions, and who find no 
new and tragic temptations in the very achieve- 
ment of moral goodness. 

The notion that the questions here raised 
can be decided merely by looking at the facts of 
history is an illusion. Professor Case makes just 
as many metaphysical assumptions as anyone 
else, only his are hidden behind the positivistic 
screen. It is for contemporary religious people 
to say whether his moralism meets the facts of 
human experience. The author himself notes 
that ‘a closer scrutiny of the historical process 
shows that disasters overtake equally the right- 
eous with the wicked.” That would be a good 
starting-point for a re-examination of the whole 
position. It would lead to study of the problems 
of death and time and eternity which are almost 
completely ignored. It would lead to a redis- 
covery of that religious insight which sees be- 
yond moral good and evil to the divine mercy 
and judgment which stand above human ideals. 
Thus it would lead back into the areas of 
greatest difficulty in the religious interpretation 
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of history; but that is the area where profound 
religion lives. The present book, useful in con- 
tent and courageous in spirit though it is, re- 
mains on the superficial levels of human experi- 
ence. 

DaNnIEL D. WILLIAMS 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


EARLY PYTHAGOREAN POLITICS IN PRACTICE 
AND THEORY. By Edwin L. Minar, Jr. (“Con- 
necticut College Monograph,” No. 2.) Balti- 
more: Waverly Press, 1942. Pp. viii+143. 
$2.00. 


Connecticut College may well be proud of 
this monograph, which is the revision of a study 
completed in 1939 as a University of Wisconsin 
dissertation. The author has very creditably 
carried out his intention of trying “‘to trace the 
political development of Pythagorean political 
activity (chaps. i-iv), then to indicate more 
briefly the main features of Pythagorean politi- 
cal theory as we know it, and something of the 
relationship between this and the more strictly 
‘philosophical’ doctrine of the school.” He is to 
be commended for thoroughness in examining 
and evaluating the ancient sources and modern 
literature (listed in a useful bibliography) and 
for his sensible attitude toward his own as well 
as other scholars’ theories in a field where lack 
of reliable tradition give rise to abundant specu- 
lation. 

Limitations of space make it necessary to re- 
strict comment to the most original and impor- 
tant points made by the author and to the very 
few passages on which the reviewer is inclined 
to disagree with him in part. 

To take the latter first. One may have doubts 
of the correctness of all the traits attributed to 
Pythagoras by the author (p. 7) in view of the 
prior doubts that exist concerning the reliabil- 
ity of even the earlier sources such as Aristoxe- 
nus and Timaeus. Again, the reviewer ques- 
tions the translation of, and note on, a passage 
in Iamblichus (quoted on p. 82), since the par- 
allelism of katenechthentes and katelthontes indi- 
cates that the Pythagorean exiles were brought 
back for the purpose of healing the sick; hence 
there is no need to delete the conjunction before 
diaitéi. Finally, the reviewer would suggest that 
the word “‘correlation” or the like be substituted 
for “identification” in the sentence (p. 115), 
“Not that properties of numbers are soul, mind, 
justice, etc., but that the properties exhibited 


suggest the identification of these things with 
various numbers.” 

Rarely has the reviewer read a monograph 
with so much of which he finds himself in agree. 
ment or which seems to him to have suggested 
so many new and promising lines of approach 
to old problems of Greek political philosophy, 

The author’s chief conclusions may be 
briefly summarized as follows. 

On the basis of the sources and the political 
terminology (e.g., hetaireia) it appears that 
the Pythagoreans actually formed an aristo- 
cratic political society in southern Italy in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. This society was 
not the same as the ordinary political club but 
was bound together by religious as well as by 
political and social ties. 

After the Pythagoreans fell from power 
about 454 B.c., the life of their society was radi- 
cally changed, and the general membership, as 
opposed to the inner circle, became more in- 
terested in religious forms. 

There is good reason to question the assump- 
tion generally made by modern scholars that, 
when theories attributed by Hellenistic writers 
to Pythagoras coincide with those of Plato or 
Aristotle, this is an indication of retrojection. 
The fact is rather that modern scholars have 
underestimated the influence of Pythagorean 
teaching on Plato. 

The Pythagorean ideal of the state was not 
monarchy but aristocracy. Implicity they 
taught that aristocrats rule by divine right. 
“The process of civilization was one not of real- 
izing man’s potentialities but of harnessing his 
impulses.” Also, they held it important to re- 
main true to ancient customs and manners. 
They insisted on the importance of friendship 
but also on ruthless enmity toward the “de- 
praved.” Hence arose their toleration of spying 
and delation. 


Since temptation so readily assails man, 
rigorous asceticism must be practiced. ‘Here 
again we find the principle of the natural de- 
pravity of man. It serves as a support for the 
political principle that man must depend on a 
higher and naturally superior power to guide 
him, and it will be found to play a leading part 
also in Pythagorean religion.” 

Dr. Minar has ingeniously explained the po- 
litical bearing of the Pythagorean “triangle” as 
follows. If 3 represents the magistrates (the 
active, male principle in the state) and 4 repre- 
sents the people (the passive, female principle), 
5 may represent the state or the law. 
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Another important contribution is the argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the Pythagorean 
treatise attributed to Archytas (fl. 360 B.c.) on 
the basis of the resemblance it bears to actual 
political conditions in Tarentum. 

The various sources carefully analyzed and 
ordered by the author seem to justify his further 
conclusion that the “whole tradition of ‘nothing 


too much’ (méden agan) is bound up with the 
opposition of the traditional aristocracy of the 
landed nobles and the society which they repre- ~ 
sented to the set of ideals and customs which 
grew from a monetary economy and the mer- 
cantile system.” 

RALPH Marcus 
University of Chicago 
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A New PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
ScreNcES. By A. Makrakis. Translated by 
Denver Cumminge. 2 vols. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1940. Pp. xlviii+-842; xv+ 
716. $10.00. 


The work translated here was first published 
at Athens between 1876 and 1883; and its au- 
thor died in 1905; but this is presumably the 
first extensive presentation of his philosophy in 
English. Its scope is best described by the au- 
thor’s own prefatory statement (I, xxxv): ‘“‘All 
the primary and fundamental problems of 
philosophy are solved in a scientific manner, and 
philosophy is rendered henceforth an unerring 
science unerringly leading its followers to that 
sublime end of philosophy to which rational and 


godlike man aspires.” 
MARJORIE GRENE 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF HOLLAND TO THE SCI- 
ENCES. By A. J. Barnouw and B. Landheer. 
New York: Querido, 1943. Pp. xvii+373. 
$3.00. 

This is a collection of essays recording the 
contributions made by Dutch scholars and sci- 
entists to various branches of learning. Part I 
deals with the humanities and social sciences; 
Part II is entitled “The Exact Sciences and 
Architecture.” The article on philosophy (pp. 
21-43) is the work of Professor ten Hoor of the 
University of Louisiana. 

MARJORIE GRENE 


THE SoctAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE ST. LovuIs 
HEGELIANS. By Francis B. Harmon. New 
York, 1943. Pp. 112. $1.25. (On sale by the 
Journal of Philosophy.) 


The social and political views of the St- 
Louis Hegelians, principally Harris and Snider, 
are discussed here with ample quotations from 
their various writings. Mr. Harmon deals sepa- 
rately with their theories of the family, econom- 
ic society, the state, and religious and educa- 
tional institutions, indicating the points at 
which they differed from Hegel and the ways in 
which their doctrines were applied to peculiarly 
American problems. 

MARJORIE GRENE 


WE ARE ANCESTORS, OR THE AGE OF RESPONSI- 
Bitiry. By Rudolf Jordan. Cape Town, 
South Africa: Cape Times, Ltd. 1941. Pp. 
220. 6s. 


This book promulgates no less than a new 
humanistic religion, or a philosophy that “can 
be preached like religion.” It is developed in 
forty theses, the last twenty-five of which take 
the form of moral commands, all of which might 
be summed up into, “Act with responsibility for 
future generations.” It may or may not be 
symptomatic that such things as this are con- 
tinually wrought in the world, though they live 
under the name of philosophy only as Winnie- 
the-Pooh lived under the name of “Sanders.” 


FRANK B. EBERSOLE 
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NOTE 


The seventh series of Carus Lectures are to 
be given by Professor C. I. Lewis, of Harvard 
University. When accepting this responsibility, 
Professor Lewis stated that his lectures would 
be selected portions of a study whose major 
thesis is that valuations are a form of empirical 
knowledge and which he proposes to develop in 
the form of three “books’’ entitled ‘“Meaning 
and the Analytic,” “Empirical Knowledge,” 
and “Valuation.” The lectures are to be de- 
livered at a time and on an occasion to be de- 
termined by the board of officers of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, and publication 
by the Open Court Publishing Company is to 
follow shortly thereafter. 


EDWARD L. ScHaus, Chairman 
Carus Lecture Committee 











